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DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN AND 
GUARINI. 


In the last number of the Quarterly Revieu 
(Oct. 1861, p. 441), the writer of an article on 
English Poetry, in eulogising Drummond, makes 
the following remark: “ And here also the poet's 
original compositions best display his natural force,” 
and he then quotes the specimen next follow- 
ing : — 

? “ MADRIGAL. 

(Drummond of Hawthornden.) 
“This Life, which s« i 

Is like i bubble, bl 

By sy 
Who chase ere, 
And strive who can most motion it bequeath ; 
And though it sometimes seem of its own might 
Like to an eve of gold to be fixed there, 
And firm to hover in that empty he 
use it is so light; 
But in that pomp it doth not long appear, 
For when ’tis most admired, in a thought 
Because it erst was nought, it turns to nought.” 


ms so talr, 
1 up in the air 
rting children’s breath, 


it everywl 


ight, 


That only is be 


Now the question arises whether this composi- 
tion, pretty enough it is true, can lay claim to 
originality. It is admitted that Drummond was a 
good Guarini, the author of Pastor 
Fido, flourished in Italy nearly a century before 
him; and it may fairly be assumed that Drum- 
mond was acquainted with the poems of so popu- 


translator. 


site gem by Guarini, which I shall quote by way 
of comparison, are too strikingly similar to those in 
Drummond's madrigal to be considered as 


an 
i tal coincidence. 


Indeed with the ex¢ eption 
ini’s image is a feather, and Drummond's 
t bubble, the poem of the latter seems but a para- 
phrase of the former, and decidedly inferior in 
effect, particularly in the climax : 


that Guar 


M IGALI 


“<()uesta vita n 
Ch 
Che !a portae 
Es’ ella 


ortale 
par si bella, 2 quasi p 


al vento 
ymento, 


uma 
la perde in un m 
m tem 
la ivvanza e § 


pur « erari giri 
se) 


] l’ ale 
Pender da se ne | 
I perche pur a 
Ma por 

Dopo 1 1 


Perch’ ella @ pur di terra, 


iria » la miri, 
sua natura é lieve; 
ie "n orev 


volte, e mille 


For the benefit of readers unacquainted with the 
Italian language, I append a translation, not made 
now for the purpose of proving ari 
written some twenty-five years ago; and I 
lieve another English version may be found in the 
Rev. Mr. Glassford’s elegant Translations of Italian 


plagiarism, but 


be- 


ttion of Guarini’s Madrigale. 
that { 


ife, it seems so fair a thing 
loated by the 


ir, 
mward borne, 


‘7 nsi 
nt then vanishi 


‘ with lder ¢ 
iif's ime with bolde | 


ul it rise 
sed upon the atmosp 
ng for a brief space wit! 


because 


hover, 1 
t hover, | 


It is *tis in its nature li 
But swiftly by a thousand eddies « 
Because it i 


is of earth, to earth it falls at last.” 


M. H. R. 


SS. PETER AND PAUL. 

We know in what way the names of these two 
Apostles became particularly associated in the 
early ages of the Church. We also know, how 
frequently they are brought together in modern 
times, in a far less reverential spirit. The phrase 
of “robbing Peter to pay Paul,” has passed into 
a familiar proverb. 

I lately met with that rude sentiment, under a 
form of expression somewhat less common, but 
not at all more respectful to the two saints, and 
certainly not complimentary to the British nation. 
“The English there [in Virginia] are very hospitable ; 
but they are not proper persons to trade with. You 
must look out when you trade with them: Peter is 
by Paul; or you will be struck in the tail: for, if 
they can deceive any one, they it among them- 
Roman action. They say, in their language, 
He played him an English trick; and then they have 
themselves well-esteemed.” 


always 


account 
selves a 


This story occurs in a very curious volume, 





ac- 





e 





entitled The Voyages from Holland to America of | 
David Petersonde Vries. It is a translation made 
from the only known copy of the Dutch original, 
which was printed at Alckmaer in Holland in 
1655. That copy is in possession of James | 
Lenox, Esq., of New York, well known as the | 
learned and liberal owner of by far the finest 


private library in America,—most e: pecially rich | 


in English and American Bibles. 

The translation was made (by Mr. Henry C. 
Murphy) for Mr. Lenox; and he has printed a 
few copies, for distribution among his private 
friends. ‘The volume is very handsomely and 
correctly printed; and (like some other speci- 


mens privately executed for Mr. Lenox, such as | 


the Representation from New Netherland, and 
Broad Advice, 4to, 1854, and above all, “The 
Second Letter of Columbus,” entitled Nicolaus 
Syllacius de Insulis Meridionalis atque Indici maris 


nuper Inventis, imperial quarto, 1859), does in- | 


finite credit to the New York press. 

Another curious passage occurs in the same 
work, which appears to deserve a passing no- 
tice. 

Speaking of the habits and customs of the 

Maqua Indians, living near Fort Amsterdam, in 

‘The New Netherlands,” De Vries states that, as 
soon as the native girls consider themselves to 
have arrived at the age of womanhood, 

“They go and disguise themselves with a garment, 
which they throw over their body, drawing it over the 
head so that they can hardly see with their eyes, and run 
off for two or three months, lamenting that they must lose 
their virginity ; and they theref fore do not eng ge in any 
diversion by night, or other unseasonable time. _ his 
period being over, they throw away their disguise, ” &e. 
&e. (P. 155.) 

This fact, of a company of young women re- 
tiring together from public view for two or three 
months, and the expression of lamenting for their 
virginity, recall to mind the affecting narrative in 
the Bible, concerning Jephtha's daughter (Judges, 
xi.) : — 

“ She said unto her father, Let me alone for two months, 
that I may go up and down upon the mountains, and bewail 
my virginity, I and my fellows.” 

The coincidence of proceeding in the two cases 
is remarkable, although the objects.were widely 
different ; for the retirement of the Maqua girls 
was followed by an announcement that they were 
then ready for marriage: but the daughter of 
Jephtha retired to the mountains to bewail her 
being cut off from all prospect of bearing children 
—un object dearly coveted by every Jewish wo- 
man, in the hope that some one of her descendants 
might hereafter become the mother of the pro- 
mised Messiah. HI. Corton. 

Phurles, Ireland. 
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SIR BEVILLE. 
I. 
| Arise! and away! for the King and the Land! 
Farewell to the Couch and the Pillow : 
| With Spear in the Rest, and with Rein in the 
Hand, 
Let us rush on the foe like a Billow ! 
Il. 
| Call the Hind from the Plough, and the Herd 
from the Fold, 
Bid the Wassailer cease from his Revel : 
And ride for Old Stowe, where the Banner's un- 
rolled, 
For the Cause of King Charles, and Sir Be- 
ville! 








1. 
‘Trevanion is up, and Godolphin is nigh : 
And Harris of Hayne’s o'er the River : 
From Lundy to Looe, “ One and All,” is the ery, 
And the King! and Sir Beville, for ever 
Iv. 
Aye! by Tre, Pol, and Pen, ye may know Cornish 
men 
*Mid the names and the Nobles of Devon: 
But if Truth to the King be a signal, why then 
Ye can find out the Granville in Heaven ! 


v. 
Ride! Ride! with red Spur, there 
delay : 
*Tis a Race for dear life with the Devil : 
If dark Cromwell prevail, and the King must give 
w ay, 
| This Earth is no place for Sir Beville 


Death in 


VI. 
So at Stamford he fought, and at Lansdown he 
fell : , 
But vain were the Visions he cherish'd : 
For the Brave Cornish Heart, that the King 
lov'd so well, 
In the Grave of the Granville it perish’d! 
BReacuan. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REGISTER OF BURIALS 
IN ST. ANDREW’S, HOLBORN.—No. Il. 


1641, Nov. 19. Thos. Baskerfield, a captayne. 

» Nov. 25. Henry Eure, cent., sometime of Staple Inn, 
died there 21**, Buried at Mimms, Herts. 

164}, Mar. 12. Thomas Hutton, esq., died at his house in 

Middle Row, 9". 

1642, Mar. 28. Thos. Shampfier, minister. 

June 3. Francis Harbert, a man, son of Sir Jasper 
Harbert of Dublin. 

» Augt 1. Apolina, wife of Sir Augustine Hi: ull, knt., 
of Ellamore Hall, Palatine of Durham, died ia 
Mr Price’s house above Chancery Lane in Hol- 
born. Carried away. 

Nov. 21. Ralph Wallcott, gent. died at Lord 
Brooke’s house in Holborn on ig, being shott 


” 





164; 


1646 


1645 
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with a bullet at y® fight near Brainford on the 
12%; was buried in our Church. 

1645, May 7. John Mounteny, gent. 

May 10. John Gresham, esq., died at Mrs. Eliz 
Throckmorton’s house, Chancery Lane, 7th. 

John Gouldstone, Esq., died at his house near Chan- 
cery lane, about 4 of y* clock in y® morning. 
Carried aw: ay to be buried in ye country. 

July 6. Nathaniel Tompkins, Esq., who was exe- 
cuted at Fetter lane end the 5, being found to 
be one of y* Conspirators against this city of 
London, was buried here. 

Nov. 2. Sir Henry Ludlow, knt., died at his house, 
next y® Red iion, High Holborn, Ist. 

1644, Oct. 11. W™ Tyndall, a Minister, sometime of Alton 
in Hampshire, died in Ely house, Holborn, being 
then a prisoner there, the 10th. 

1645, May 5. Hamond Upton, esq., of Northam, in co. 
Lincoln, died at Rich* Whitlock’s house above 
Fetter lane, 4". 

May 30. Thomas Eure, a Lincolnshire Captayne, 
died 29%, 

» Augt 11. Sir Thos. Whittepool, knt., died at Grays 
Inn 11", Carried away to be buried at Ipswich 
in Suffolk. 

» Sept. 27. John Chadwicke, a minister, a Lancashire 
man, died a prisoner in Ely house, 26*, 

» Nov. 27. Dorcas Clinton, ats Ffines, a Lady, sister 
to the 
house in Chancery lane. Bur‘ thence in our 
Church. 

1643, Jan, 12. Thomas Umfrevill, a Suffolk gent. 


” 


” 


%* Hon. the Earle of Lincoln, died at his 


» dan. 16. Edward Randall, knt., died 16%, buried at | 


Hackney. 
» Jan. 21. Dame Shusan, Lady to ye Rt Hon. Robt 
Lord Rich, Earl of Warwick, died in Warwick 


house, Holborn, 16, and was bur@ in S. Lawrence | 


Church, n* Guildball, London, ye 21". 
1646, April 6. Ann Andrews, Lady, of y* county of Buck- 
ingham. 
» July 29. Dame Mary Chowerth of the co. of Notts, 


died at Walter Restarricke’s house, a scrivener, | 


above Middle Row, 28*, 


i645, Feb. ¢ 2. Martin Tynly, Clarke, sometime Archd® of | 


Stafford and late Archd® of Corke, died in Bazill 
Smith’s house, his father in law, then Clarke 
of this parish, in St. Andrew's Alley, near the 
Church y® last of January. 


» Feb. 13. Edmond Bradshawe, gent., at his house | 


Saffron hill, Field lane, 11", 

» Feb. 27. John Bradshaw, gent. 

» Mar. 12. Sir Matt. Boynton, knt., died at Highgate 
in Middx., bur@ in y® chancel of this church. 

1647, April 1. Edmond Reeve, knt., one of y* Judges, died 
in Chancery lane 27. Bur‘ in y® country. 

» Dec. 12. Eliz*® Hennage, Lady, wife of Sir George 
Hennage, knt., carried into Lincolnshire to be 
buried. 

1647, Jan. 12. Sir Henry Ellwerton, knt., sometime of 
Grays Inn, died at Widow Tittmarshe’s house, 
new buildings, 12'*. 

» Feb. 16. Sir Robert Hobourne, knt., Counsellor of 
Lincolns Inn, 14%, Bur4 at Lincolns Inn, 

» March 24. Sir John Francklin, at his house Chan- 
cery lane. Carried away. 

1648, Apr. 30. Collanell George Stockdale, lodger. 

» Augt4. John Godbolt, a Judge of y¢ Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, died at his house in High Holborn 3, 

» Oct. 21. Rowland Merricke, Esq. 

1645, Feb 
at Winsor, Berks, bur here. C. J. R. 


. 22. Sir Robert Bennet, knt., died at his house 
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ACCOUNT-BOOK OF ISABELLA, 
GRAFTON, 


DUCHESS OF 


The following notes were made some years 
ago from an old volume of the Mugazine of 
Domestic Economy, about the dates of 1839 to 
1843. It strikes me that they may not be consi- 
dered unworthy of “ N. & Q.,” and it seems a pity 
that they should (if otherwise unpublished) be 
buried in a comparatively obscure book. My ex- 
tracts do not comprise the whole of those given in 
the magazine,—only the most interesting items. 
I send you the account for three years, and if you 
consider it worthy of re-publication, I shall be 
very happy to forward the remainder of my notes. 
This Duchess of Grafton was the daughter and 
heiress of Lord Arlington, and the “sweet child” 
of Evelyn’s Diary. After the death of the duke 
she re-married Sir Thomas Hanmer : — 


1708. (January to December.) fad 
» Opera se «- : « « w~ Be 
» ToMrs. Barry - . - - . ££ ee 
» ToMr.Cibber - - - . ia < 
» To Ben the coachman for wages - is 0 0 


»  ToG. Payne for a coach to Mile End 
to be cured of an ague [ Who was 


cured of the ague?] - - 05 0 
»  Toaman for cleaning my teeth - - 6010 0 
» To two pounds of green tea . - 28 0 
»  Toagreen steenkirk - - - * § €-4 

1709. ( February to May.) 

» To halfa yard of black velvet - : & 2 ¢ 
» To Mr. Wilks and Mrs. Oldfield - - 2383 0 
» To one dozen towels making and mark- 

ing - - - - - 0 2 G 
» To two drams of silk - - - » §6 2 
» Opera - - - - - - 08 0 
»  Toastinkirk - - - - - 112 3 
»  Stockins - - - - » £7 9 
» Lady Harvey’s christening [Hervy of 

Ickworth?] - - - - 1015 0 
» Lady R. Holland’s christening - - 1015 O 
» To Lady Charlotte Rouse for a black 

laced searfe - - - - - 1460 0 

1710. (January to November.) 

» To Lady Je reey’s woman for a French 

gownde - . - 20 00 
» Pair black silk oes kins - - - 012 0 
» Fora baby - - + - - 280 
» For Mrs. Barry’s benefit - - - 116 
» For Mr. Betterton - - - e £4 86 
» For Nicolini, &c. - - - - 460 
»  Forthe Tatler - - - - - 23 0 
» For Mrs. Hammond's christening - 1015 0 
» One yard cambric - - - - 010 0 
» For cleaning my teeth . . - 010 0 
- For a black lace hood - - - - 315 3 


Ps duchess died in 1722. There is a portrait 
f her at Hampton Court in “Queen Mary’s 
Be sauty Room” —a tall figure not devoid of ele- 
gance, and a long neck supporting a pale, though 
lively face : but this * most beautiful” of children 
evidently grew up into a very ordinary woman. 
HERMENTRUDF. 
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Auztan Ramsay. — I have a card in my posses- 
sion, partly printed and partly in Allan Ramsay's 
handwriting, of which the following is a copy :— 
“No. 4, “Edinburgh, 172 

“Received from the Hon! 


half guinea, to a second volume of Poems in Quarto, 
bound; to be published with all expedition, and deli- 
vered by the author. “* ALLAN Ramsay.” 
The words in Italics are in the original in writ- | 
ing. The exact year in which the first half-guinea 
was paid is not stated. G. W. J. 


Sear Inscription. — “ The seal of Prior Ward 
[of Holy Island] 
cument dated February, 1448, is an elegant one. 
Above are the Virgin and Child, in a lower com- 
partment St. Catherine, and at the bottom of the 
Oval is a monk in prayer. The inscription is — 

. PRECE . ME. SALVA. KATINE.’” 
Raine’s North Durham, p. 120. 


K, P. D. E: 


|e XPE.CARENS . FINI 


Present to Horace WaALProLe. — 

“Xm 1724. Bro. Jn®° gave Mt R. Walpole’s Lady a 
little Pacing Mare (formerly sister Molly’s) for Cosin 
Horace; a Pamphlet entitled Georgii Regni Honores, a 
collection of his own; and a Table of our Family, which 
he dedicated to Lord Walpole.”—MS. Diary of Sir Eras- 
mus Philipps, Bart. 

Joun Pavin Puixcirs. 

Haverford west. 


Grecory Famiry.— The subjoined cutting 
from the Times of a few days since may be of 
sufficient interest to merit preservation in aad 
columns of “N. & Q.”:— 


“To Parish Clerks and Others. — Evidence wanted, as 
to the family of George Gregory, of Nottingham, Esq., 
who, Thoroton, in his History of Nottingham, states to 
have been Sheriff of the County in 1666, and who, about 
1665, married Susanna, daughter of Sir Martin Lister, 
and was buried at St. Mary’s, Nottingham, in 1688. He 
is believed to have bad thirteen children, viz. :— 
born 1666, supposed to have married Bartholomew Bur- 
ton, in 1688; William, born in 1667, and died in 1669; 
Martin, born 1668; George, born in 1669, married Su- 
sannah Williams, of Rempstone, and died 1746; John, 
born 1671; Richard, born 1673, died 1699; Elizabeth, 
born 1672; William, born 1674, died in the same year; 
Charles or Christopher, born 1676; Barbarah, born 1678; 
Theophilus, born 1679; Jane, born 1681; and Mary, born 
1683. Entries in support of the above facts and lates 
have already been found in the register books at Saint 
Mary’s, Nottingham, and evidence is now required of 


Susanna 





the deaths of such of the above-named children of the 
said George Gregory as are not stated to be dead; 
and of the marriages of any of them who may have mar- 
ried (except George, who married e iid S i 
Williams, and Susanna, who is stat ibove to have 


married Bartholomew Burton), and of the issue of such 
of them as married and left issue (except the said George) 
Half a guinea will be given for each extract from a parish 
register of such death or marriages; and a liberal re- 


ward in proportion to the value, will be given for any teresting in both. 
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Brian Ffairfax, Esq’, half 
a guinea, which entitles him or bearer, on paying another | 


as it appears attached to a do- | 


other kind of information tending t: — ar up the hist 

of any members of the above fami ind of their issue 
Communications to be 
| solicitor, Grantham.—Grantham, November 1, 1861.” 


Henry W.S. Taytor 


Southampton. 


Origin or THE Minitary GvuARD AT ove 
Tueatres. — The following extract is from Vic- 
tor’s History of the Theatres of London and Dub- 
lin, 1761, p. 106 : — 

“In London, in the year 1722, a riot was committ 
| the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields by a set of pret 
| young men of quality, which shut up that play-house for 
eight or nine days. But the legislature (by the king’s 
direction) entered so warmly into the affair, that 
rioters thought proper to make the suffering manager 
ample satisfaction; and his majesty ordered a guar 





| to attend that theatre from this accident, which Mr. 

| enjoys to this day.” 

Epwarp F. Riweavit 

Travers oF Nicanper Nucivs.—A Dutch 

scholar, Mr. Van Herwerden, who was at Milan 

| from 8 Dec. 1858, to 22 April, 1859, discovered 

| in the Ambrosian library a Greek MS. of the 

| sixteenth or seventeenth century, containing 

| travels of Nicander Nucius. The portion of the 

| work published by Dr. Cramer for the Camden 
Society embraces only one-third of the Milan MS 
The librarian refused to allow a complete tran- 
script to be made. ( Verslagen en Mededeclingen 
der Koninklijke Ahkade mie van We le nschappe 2. Afi. 
Letterkunde, pt. 5, 1860, p. 198.) 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Op Brxpines. — There is occasionally some- 
thing of interest to be found in ancient bindings. 
The story of the secretion of a handful of guineas 
in the back of an old book is pretty well known 
| It has never been my good luck to discover such 
The other day, however, examining 4 
| venerable moth-eaten copy of — 


| a deposit. 


“Sermons of M. John Calvine vpon the Epistle « 
Saincte Paule to the Gaiathians. Imprinted at London 
by Henrie Bynneman, for Lucas Haryson and Georgs 
Byshop :” 
the date obliterated, but dedicated to Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, at the time when he was Lord 
High Treasurer of Es n gland, during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, I found in the cover, and with 
great care, was able to take out, without injury 
to the work, two leaves of an ancient service 
book, printed together with the music in Liack 


letter, with initials and music lines in red: also, a 
fragment of an ancient ms unuscript in Latin, a 
mere strip of parchment, but so closely and beau- 
tifully written that there are no less than filty- 


three lines in 4% inches. My object in placing 
this on record is to incite other readers of “ N.& 
().” to look to the outside as well as the inside of 
their old books; they may find something in- 
James Rep. 


. XII. Nov. 30. °61, 


addressed to Her nry Lx iumont, 
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Queries, 
SIR WILLIAM WHITTINGTON. 

It has been a matter of some interest to ascer- 
tain for what offence Sir William Whittington, 
father of the celebrated Lord Mayor of London, 
was branded in the Calendars of Inquisitiones post 
mortem with the stigma of “ utlagatus,” the out- 
law. If however, as is suggested, he were the 
second husband of Joan, daughter of William 
Mansell, the widow of Sir Thomas de Berkeley, 
instead of being her first husband, as I had 
assumed from the Calendars, p. 454, No. 16, 
“Thomas de Cobberleye (Berkeley) filius et 
heras Johannz que fuit uxor Willielmi de Whi- 
tyngton defuncti;” then ‘the difficulty is solved 
by the fact that “injunctions were issued,” by 
Edward IIT, “ against second marriages, avowed 
or secret, which were ordered to be punished 
with a degree of severity in accordance with 
the rigid maxims of those times.” (See Dalla- 
way’s Antiquities of Bristow in the Middle Ages, 
p. 180.) 

If, therefore, this marriage was contracted by 
Sir Wm. Whittington with Sir Thomas Berkeley 
of Cubberley’s widow without the King’s consent, 
or in opposition to it, then we find the gravamen 
of the offence which subjected him to the penalty 
before noticed. It may be a satisfaction to his 
descendants, who are very numerous through his 
second son (Sir Richard had no issue), to find that 
the stigma was merited by no other offence than 
that of having loved more truly than discreetly. 

Samvuet Lysons. 


Tae Aytewortn Famiry.—John Ayleworth, 
Esq., was elected M. P. for the city of Wells, in 
1547, 1553, 1557, 1559, 1563, and 1571. He was 
also mayor of Wells in 1559-60. 
Queen Elizabeth, he was appointed as one of the 
Commissioners for seizing to the use of the crown 
the Hundred of Kingsbury, which belonged to 
the see of Bath and Wells. He settled in Wells, 


having been joint purchaser of the site, &c., of 


the old college of Mountrye, founded at Wells 
for thirteen chantry priests attached to the cathe- 
dral by Bishop Ralph Erghum, a.p. 1400. It is 
said that he built’ a mansion within the precincts 
of the college ; and there is reason for believing 
this to be the fact, as a large house, in the Eliza- 
bethan style of architecture, stood there until 
the year 1830; when it was removed, and the 
site and gardens, &c., thrown into the pleasure 
grounds attached to the mansion of the late R. 


C. Tudway, Esq., M.P. for Wells. 


Elizabeth Ayleworth, widow, described as of 


the City of London, was party to a deed dated in 
1698; and John Ayleworth, of London, Gent., de- 
scribed as eldest son and heir of John Ayleworth 
of London, citizen and leatherseller, and Mary 


In the time of 
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his wife, was party to a deed dated 1700. The 
latter deed has two seals attached, both with a 


shield charged with three arrows 

Can you, or any of your numerous readers, 
give me any further particulars of the Ayleworth 
family. 7 INA. 


AvustTRALIAN Gas-TREE. —I read in a Dutch 
newspaper, that at Kyneton, a town fifty miles 
from Melbourne, there stands a tree, whose leaves 
give a light clearer than gas. 

Have I not good reason to fear, that he who 
first published this report, is himself a cracker ? 

Joun Il, van LENNEP. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht, Nov. 11, 1861. 


WirtiAm Bensetyn (2™ §S, ix. 469.) — Mr. 
Henry W.S. Taytor, quoting the Rev. Dr. Oli- 
ver, says that in Bishop Edmund Lacy’s Register 
(vol. ii, p- 94), it is record d that “ Willi im Ben- 
selyn succeeded to the same [Modbury] priory, 
void by the free resignation of Adam de Pratellis, 
alias de Prydeaux, ultimi prioris ejusdem.” This 
Register, 1 presume, is contained in the Liber 
Pontificalis, mentioned afterwards (2nd S, ix. 514) 
as having been published in 1847, and with the 
editing of which Dr. Oliver had much to do.* I 
should be very much obliged to Mr. Taytor, or 
any other correspondent, who could give me any 
further information respecting the said William 
Benselyn, the period at which he lived, the dates 
of his birth, death, &c. ; parentage, education, Xc. 

Tre-Ber. 

Trevandrum. 


Mr. Bacon or Ferns. — We have many par- 
ticulars on record respecting “ Mr. Valentine 
Greatrake’s and divers of the strange Cures by 
him lately Performed ;” but what is known of 
Mr. Bacon of Ferns? In the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, vol. i. p. 543 (December, 1731) the following 
short paragraph appears : — 

“Another extraordinary account from Ireland, is of 
one Mr. Bacon of Ferns, who being a one-and-twentieth 
son born in wedlock, without a daughter intervening, 
had performed ‘prodigious cures in the king’s evil and 
scrophulous cases, by stroking the part with his hand.” 

ABHBA. 


Genera Buaxenry.—In the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine (1759), vol. xxix. p. 144, there is the fol- 
lowing short paragraph : — 

“ A fine brass statue of Gen. Blakeney, done by the 
celebrated Van Nost, was set up [ on Saturday, 17th March, 
1759,] in Dublin, on a marble pedestal in the centre of 
the Mall.” 


What has become of this statue, which I, 
though frequently in Dublin, have never seen 
ABHBA. 


(* The Register is not printed in the Liver Pontijicalis, 
8vo. 1847. — Ep.) 
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Cuavcer anp Appison.—In The Spectator 
(No. 73) Addison writes as follows : — 

“This humour of an Idol is prettily described in a tale 
of Chaucer. He represents one of them sitting at a table 
with three of her votaries about her, who are all of them 
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courting her favour, and paying their adorations. She | 


smiled upon one, drank to another, and trod upon the 
other's foot, which was under the table. ‘ Now which of 
these three,’ says the old bard,‘ do you think was the 
favourite?’ ‘In troth,’ says he, ‘not one of all the 
three.’” 

Now most certainly this story is not in Mr. 
Bell's edition of Chaucer’s poems.. I have also 
sought it in vain in Urry's. I forgot indeed to 
examine Speght’s, but I believe it contains no 
more than Urry's. Where then did Addison get 
it? Ithink it must have been in some English 
book, and I shall feel much obliged to any of those 
numerous persons who are better read in old 
English books than I am, who will give me the 
name of that work. 





The only place where I have met this story is | 


in what I believe to be its original site, an anony- 
mous Provencal poem named Torneyamor, a con- 
tention of three poets who have a common object 
of love, who looks at one, presses the hand of the 
other, and treads on the foot of the third. Each 
maintains and endeavours to prove himself to be 
the most favoured, but the matter remains unde- 
cided, and the author of the poem gives no opinion. 
Tuos. Keicutiey. 

County Newsparers. — Will some one refer 
me to a list containing the names of county news- 
papers for each county from their earliest dates ; 
and tell me if the British Museum has collections 
of such relative to each county ? E. W. M. 


Dantsu Expepitions up tur Humper.—Where 
can I find the best detailed account of any of the 
Danish expeditions up the river Humber (Sharon 
Turner's Hist., the Saxon Chronicle, and Wor- 
saae’s Danes and Northmen excepted); of the 
powerful devastation they committed upon both 
its banks before the Conquest, and immediately 
after that event, when Sweyn attempted to recon- 
quer the kingdom. Dane-Ge tt. 


Tue Srece or Havannan. — I should be much 
obliged by any reference to an account of the siege 
and capture of Havannah by the English in 1761 ; 
particularly such contemporary and detailed ac- 
counts as would be contained in newspapers and 
gazettes of the present day. Iam desirous of trac- 
ing two officers believed to have been engaged 
there: one named Brooke, who was high in com- 
mand, —I am uncertain whether in a military or 
naval capacity, but I believe after the capture he was 
left in command, and continued in it until, at the 
peace of Paris, 1763, we restored to the Spaniards 
what we ha: taken from them, and evacuated the 
island. The other officer was named Bensley, 
and was a subaltern in the marines. Reference 
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to army lists and application at the War Office 
have failed to elicit information concerning this 
portion of the career of the latter. Tee-Bee. 

Trevandrum. 


Herarpic Vistrations. — How did it come to 
pass, that so many Heraldic Visitations got into 
divers libraries, away from the College of Arms? 

Trarian Porm. —I shall be much obliged to 
any one who will give me the name of the author 
of a little Italian poem which I met with a great 
many years ago, and which commences thus : — 

“Se tu m’ ami, se sospiri 
Sol per me, gentil pastor, 
Ho pieta de’ tuoi martiri, 
Ho diletto del tuo amor.” 
K. 

Sir Goprrey Knecrier. — I have an old Latin 
book of emblems, on the fly-leaf of which the 
following appears : —“ Godfrey Kneller, Nuckle. 
His Book, May 4th, 1720.” Could this be the 
celebrated Sir Godfrey Kneller ? By referring to 
Lewis, Top. Dic., I find “ Nuckle”-cot is given 
as, “a hamlet in the Parish of Churchdown, co. 
Gloucester, 2} miles from Gloucester.” 

I have also an old black letter book, Summa 
Angelica, &c., 1491, on the fly-leaf of which is 
pasted a slip with the following printed in a 
border : — “ Ex Bibliotheca Hospitii Dominorum 
Advocatorum De Arcubus, Londini.” Is this 


| library in existence? If not, what became of it ? 


| are very irregular. 


W. C. Nexiean. 

Cork. 

Law Lists, Rep Books, etc. —I should feel 
greatly obliged if any of your readers can inform 
me where I can inspect the Law Lists, Royal Blue 
Books, Webster's Royal Red Books, Old London 
and Provincial Directories, Old Medical Direc- 
tories, Poll Books (particularly for Southwark), 
and Boyle's Court Guides from their commence- 
ment, as the collections at the British Museum 
I should also like to know 
where I can see more complete sets of old news- 
papers than those in the British Mtseum. 

J. R. D. 

Leapen Corn. —I should be. much obliged by 
any information about the date of a leaden coin 
or token recently found at Clare, Suffolk. It is 


| rather larger than a crown piece: on one side is 


a female head, crowned with the legend (as far as 
can now be read) in plain Roman letters — 
“ CATHARINA. . . AVGvSTA.” Between these two 
words some other word or words are now illegible. 
On the other side there is a figure of Fame on a 
cloud, with a trumpet at her mouth, and the in- 
scription “ Fama eterna.” W. J.D. 


Lizars.—Can anyone kindly favour me with 
any instances of this name in Scotland previous 
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to 1650? Although only occurring in the poorer 
classes, I cannot help considering it as the old 
Norman de Lizures, which is common enough in 
the Scotch chartularies (see, amongst many others, 
Chart. Kelso, p. 257). It would be curious if a 
probability of descent, from such a noble family, 
could be established. It does not look so im- 
probable as Muschet being Montfichet ; which is, 
[ believe, undoubted. I regret to see my former 
Query has had no results, and hope this may have 
better. z. O. 
Lorp Mayors or Lonpon.— 
A.D. 
1646. Thomas Andrews. 
1775. John Wilkes. 
1779. Saml. Plumbe. 
1784. Robt. Peckham, 
1785. Richd. Clarke. 
1786. Thos. Wright. 
1788. John Burnell. 
1789. Wm. Gill. 
1790. Wm. Peckett. 
1791. John Boydell. 
1792. John Hopkins. 
1797. Sir Benj. Watson. 
1800. H. Christopher Combe. 
1804. John Perring. 
1805. Peter Perchard. 
Information respecting the armorial bearings 
of the above will be esteemed a favour by 
A. W. M. 
Samspacu Famiry.—I should be much obliged 
by any information concerning Sir William Sam- 


NOTES 





bach, Attorney-General of Ireland in the seven- | 


teenth century : a daughter of whom is stated by 
Collins to have married John Moore, Esq., of 
Croghan, ancestor of the extinct Earls of Charle- 
Of what family was he, and what were‘his 


C. R. S. M. 


ville. 
armorial bearings ? 

Tabarps worn By Lapirs.—At Burton church, 
Sussex, is a brass efligy of the date of 1558, to 
Elizabeth Covert, wife of Sir William Gorynge, 
representing her in a ¢abard instead of the usual 
heraldic mantle. Are any other instances to be 
found of the assumption of this peculiar male 
attire by ladies ? And can any reason be assigned 
for it ? Il. Il. 


Upny or THat Itx.—Notices of the family of 


Udny of that Ilk from Jllustrations of the Topo- 
graphy and Antiquities of Aberdeen and Banff. 
The generations in the following list are num- 
bered by allowing twenty-five or twenty-six years 
between each known name. 
The first is Patrick, and the date assumed for 
him, as the father of Ranald, is 1380. 
2. Ranald’s date from the above work is 1406. 
3.? ? date assumed, 1430. 
4, William, 1456. 
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5. ? 1480: his wife Cristin Kentor, 1498. 
6. William, 1503: his wife was Janet Seton. 
7. Ranald, 1511: his wife was Isabel Panton. 


8.? ?1535 assumed. 
9.? 71560 - 
10.? 71590 = 


11.? John, 1615 » The daughter of a John was 
married on 22nd January, 1669, to John Rose of Colless. 
A notice of this is in a memorandum book in my pos- 
session. 

12.2? William, 1664. 

13.? John, between 1665 and 1685? was married to 
Lady Martba Gordon. 

14,? Alexander, 1685. 

I shall be obliged to you to obtain the assist- 
ance of a correspondent to complete the list by 
filling up the assumed dates. 

Some of the name, and probably of the same 
family, the name being so rare, were buried in 
Chichester Cathedral. he fall of the spire may 
have destroyed the marble tablets on the walls...” 

L. Z. 

Rev. Jonn Wacker, D.D., author of An At- 
tempt towards recovering an Account of the Num- 
bers and Sufferings of the Clergy of the Church of 
England, &c. (folio, 1714).—I have in my library 
the author’s own copy of this famous work, con- 
taining MS. corrections and additions. I am 
anxious to discover where his MSS. are now de- 


posited. Ile tells us that he had caused thein to 
be preserved in a public library.- Can any reader 
of *N. & Q.” aid here ? * r. 





Queries with Answers. 

Sir Bevirn Granvitite, Kyt. — Information 
concerning the female this cminent 
Royalist general, their alliances and descendants, 
is requested, and will be thankfully accepted by 

E. C. H. 

[In the volume of JVJiscellanea, 1861, published by the 
Surtees Society, is the following notice of the daughters 
of this eminent loyalist: —“ Sir Bevill Granville left 


issue of 


[* The MSS. of Dr. John Walker were inquired after 
by a correspondent of the Church Magazine in 1842 (vol. 
iv. p. 361.) He says, “ The Sufferings of the Clergy was 
published in 1714, and the Doctor died in 1730 at Exeter. 
Did he prepare any additions or any Appendix ? If he 
did, where are they? Are they lost, or are they in some 
place of safe custody? ‘The good Doctor says, ‘ I took 
care to preserve my vouchers, and to provide that they 
may be lodged in some public repository, whenever it 
pleases God to call me off: partly in hopes that some 
learned persons will one time or other give themselves 
the trouble to run over them, and rectify the mistakes 
that I may, through haste or inadvertency, have com- 
mitted; but chiefly as a testimony, to every one that 
will peruse them, of my faithfulness and integrity in 
drawing up this history.’ (Preface, p. xliii. and Part i. 
pp. 2,3.) We see he promised to lay up his vouchers. 
Where did he lay them up? Are they in the library of 
Exeter Cathedral? It would be a great kindness if some 
one of the learned Chapter of Exeter would take the 
trouble to search the library.”—Ep. ] 
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three dauchters: Elizabeth, married to Peter Prideaux, 
Esq.; Bridget, the wife of Sir Thomas Higgons, Knt.; 























ani in, J na, who married Col. Richard Thorn- 

} | eat age in 1739."—Page vii. Burke 

(His ( 2, . ed. 1838), adds a fourth, 

(ra to KR t ortescue, Esq. of 

1 — srht 1 co-heiress w led Sir Halse- 

\ 1 Ty r I of the ennobled 
nm t Granville fa y, refer to Burke’s Extinct 
iD ] : 

Tue Granp Buck. —In the Public Advertiser 
of T May 15, 1770, is an announcement 
that iis evening will be | rformed The gow 
by command of the Grand Buck.” Who, and 
what was he ? Tee Ber. 

I v rum 

[The Grand Buck we take to be the Grand Master of 
the most Ancient and Honourable Society of Bucks — 
one of those convivial clubs of the last century, consisting 
of poets, wits, and players, which has rendered memora- 
ble so many taverns in our old metropolis. In a copy of 
“A New B sS humbly ad » the Gentle- 
men of tl t Order, | i Brother, 1756,” is a plate 
repres r their ib-room, decorated with a buck’s- 
he und antlers; and the social brotherhood, surrounded 
with | les, bowls, and glasses, appear somewhat ele- 
vated with conviviality an wil cheer; but they are 
10t dist 1ished by any peculiarity of dress as the Free- 
ma their lod In tl song the Grand 
Master the Order, ali the Grand Buck, is noticed, 
und the origin of the Order traced from the Scripture 
1istory N if Ment is made of the Buck’s 
lodge the Bell, the Platter, the Vine, the Ship, and 
the R In 1 there were thirteen lodges of the 
s y I , and a few i ther pla Another 
Buck’s sone (probably by Geo Alexander Stevens) 
di e of buck from Bacchus: - 

“Vr ur nam though some say from Jove, 
I t (li iB who made love ; 
lo a bull, for tl 1 a a 
And th’d, to the man she should marry, her 
Chis writer tra the progress of the Order from the 

time of the Trojan war: — 

‘When for glory the Greeks round the world us’d to 

roa 

Each wife a true Buck dubb’d her hero, at home.’ 


hilles, instead of being 
d overhead in a wine 


And further serves, that if Ac 

dipped in Styx, had been plunge 

hogshe Mi— 

“ He'd have match’d among n nortals secure from all evil; 
For a Buck, when he’s dr 





In the Connoisseur (No. 54, Feb. 6,1755) is an amusing 
paper on the frolics of the Bucks. “ The present race of 
} y his writer, “ commonly begin their frolic in 

1 it in the round-house; and during the 
course of it practise several mighty pretty pleasantries.” 
Vide also, A Candid Inquiry nto the Principles and Prac- 
tices of the most Ancient and Hon Society of Bucks, 
with its History, Rules, and Songs, 1770, alluded to in 
“oN, & Q 1** S. vii. 28 





ymurable 


Sir Joun Eyies.— Any information concerning 
this person, his family, arms, &c., would be grate- 
fully received. He lived in the time of George IL., 
and, it is supposed, held an office under the 
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,is a match for the Devil.” | 


| extraordinary to the 
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crown; probably connected with India. Hig 
miniature likeness, very delicately painted, in full 
bottomed wig and full dress, was recently in my 


hands. Wa. Matruews, 
Cowgill. 
[Sir John Eyles was of an ancient Wiltshire family, 
His father, Sir Francis, was created a baronet by King 
George I., 1st. Dec. 1714, and died in June, 1716. Sir 


John, his son, was in the year 1715 appointed by Act of 
Parliament one of the Commissioners for the estates for- 
feited in the recent rebellion. In Feb. 1720-1, he wag 
chosen sub-governor of the South-Sea Company, and 
subsequently a trustee for the Estates of the then late 
Directors of the said Company. ( Vide The Case of Sir John 
Eyles, fol. 1732). He was M. P. for Chippenham in the 
last parliament of Queen Anne, and in the first and 
second of George I., and for the City of London in the 
first of George Il. He was, first, alderman of Vintry 
Ward, and Lord Mayor in 1727; and was afterwards 
uderman of Bridge Vard Without, be ing then father of 
the city. Sir John was appointed Post-master General 
in 17 He married his cousin Mary, daughter of Joseph 
Haskin Styles, Esq., of London; and by her (obit. Noy, 
1735) had issue Francis, his heir, and Mary, married to 
Wm. Bumstead, sq., of Upton, co. Warwick. Sir John 
died 11th March, 1745. Arms. Arg. a fesse engrailed 
sa. in chief three fe ur-de-lis of the second. See Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetage, 1844, p. 190. ] 





‘Tur Dean or CoLerarne.”— Who was the 
author of The Dean of Coleraine, a Moral His- 
tory, composed from the Memoirs of an illustrious 
Trish Family (2 vols. 12mo. Dublin, 1742)? On 
the title-page it is said to be “by the Author of 
the Memoirs of a Man of Quality,” and to be 
“ now done into English by Mr. Erskine.” 

Apuna., 


[ The Dean of Coleraine is a translation from the Doyen 


de Killerine of Antoine Francois Prevost (See Biogra- 
phie Universelle, xxxvi. 67,69, ed. 1823.) A new English 
edition, carefully corrected and improved, in 3 vols. 


12mo., was published in 1780.] 


Joun Turton, M.D.—Could you inform me 
of a few particulars of the Dr. John Turton, 
whose niece Mr. Wm. Peters married? I antici- 
pate he was a physician of some celebrity to the 
Royal family, and formed a romantic attachment 
for the Duchess of Gloucester. EBorAcuM. 

[John Turton, M.D., 
cated at Queen’s College, 


was born in Staffordshire, edu- 
Oxford; elected Radcliffe tra- 
velling Fellow in May, 1761; and admitted a Fellow of 
the College of Physicians 30th Sept. 1768. In 1771 he 
was appointed physician to the Queen’s household; in 
1782 physician in ordinary to the Queen, and physician 
King; and, in 1797, physician in 
ordinary to the King and to the Prince of Wales. He 
lied the 15th April, 1806, leaving the whole of his for- 
tune, namely, 90007. - annum in landed estates, and 
60,0002. in the funds, to his widow, with the exceptions 
of 10002. to the wife and children of the Rev. W. Peters, 
and 5002. to Sir Robert Burton.—Munk’s Roll of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, ii, 239; and Gent,’s Mag. \xxvi. pt. i. 
pp. 391, 475. 


LAambetu Papers. — The “ Proceedings of the 
Sequestrations under the Earl of Manchester in 
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5 of the 7 associated Counties ” and the “ Original 
Kecount of th tions,” were at L 

Dr. John Walker's time (1714). Can any reader 
f*N. & Q.” say if they are there still ? r. 


seq uestra unbeth 


The f \ papers relat to tl Sequestrations 


l i r to 
red in the Cutalogue of Manuscripts at Lambeth 
lL. 181 * Vol. v. peccexxxut. 75, 76. Letters 
! try of Norfoll th Instructi 


‘ ms for executing 
»0) 1 » of Parlia t against Seandalous Minis- 
*, March 1, 1643 
ixxvu. Papers relating to Sequestrated Livings 
1649 to 1662, and Returns of several parishes in th 

inties of Anglesea, Denbigh, Flint, Brecon, Cardigan, 
mouth, Salop, Glamorgan, Pembroke, Caernarvon, 
id 


Montgomery, and Radnor. 


Replies. 
ri... BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(2™4 S, xi. 505; xii. 38.) 
kh. Ww. G & 
that the 


“l be under no apprehension 
copied from a tour written 
nee, is a literary hoax so far as 
I have before 


account 


sventy year 


acts of 


the case are concerned. 


lace of Curiosity and En- 


ut London and Westminster, 4th 





as a semi-oflicial cuide- 








ich just such a description 
f the mode of ng admission, &c., as that 
ted in the columns of * N. & Q.” 
Every person who h 1 ticket is shown this rich re- 
tory, which is ol l without much trouble. Fif- 
een are allowed to view it in one company. The tit 
lotted is two hours, If any number, not exceedin 
teen, are inclined to see it, they must send a list of 


irnames, additions, and places of 


their Christian and 

to the porter’s lodge, in order to their being en- 
tered in a book: in a few days the respective tickets will 
ut, specifying the day and hour on which they 
which, on being sent for, are delivered. 
list, the 


mace ¢ 
are to 


The fewer names 
hely to be admitted to see it ! 


come; 


there are on the 


Our author classifies the contents of the Mu- 
seum under three heads — printed books, natural 
and artificial productions, and manuscripts, me- 
dals, and coins. ‘The books were arranged in 
twelve rooms, through which these visitors were 
conducted, who were particularly desirous to see 
the backs of them! 


In the Natural History department, the chief 


notabilities seem to have been “ some young apes, 


a white fox, and a white hare;” English and 
foreign birds preserved in spirits; “an egg on 
which is neatly and whimsically rivetted a small 
horse shoe! ”_“some vegetable productions, among 
which was the “ Scythian lamb” (a root bearing, 
in form, some resemblance to that animal); “an 
xtraordinary large claw of a lobster,” and some 
‘petrified icicles,” or stalactites. 


one? the y are | 
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at their 
never take place.” 

I should much like to know how such a 
would be received in our own day. Th 
or rather the creation, of a popular taste in these 
matters, which distinguishes the present day, is 
due in a great measure to a series of papers which 
appeared in the early numbers of the Penny Ma- 
I watched the movement with consider- 
able interest, and whenever leisure permitted it 
found my way to the Museum, 
to time I witnessed a gradual increase in the 
number of visitors. This feeling was nobly met 
by those in authority, and the result at this hour 
i r ief. The number 
onth 


expens . we 


proposal 
revival, 


pazine, 
’ 


where from time 


llous almost beyond bi 
in 1845 was 685,614; 
of May alone no fewer than 113,956 passed tl 





and in ther 








the rooms. rhis is in some menssure accounted 
for by the presence of so many country visitors, 


who come up to the religious eatherings whi 
take place during the month; 
hand, it should be remembered that th t week 
is kept as a holiday at the Museum. On 
tional occasions, such as Easter, Whitsunt 
Christmas the numbers have excee 
30,000. Where did these go to in the “good old 
times ?” Dovaetas ALLPoRT. 


Epsom 


but, on the other 





daily 


WHITEWASHING CHURCHES. 
(2™¢ S. xii. 345.) 
Your correspondent A. A. has referred to a 
process, one upon which great doubts exist as to 
the period of its introduction. The fear of infec- 
tion from the plague, as suggested, appears a pro- 
bable reason. I have never yet been able to 
ascertain whether the material used at that time 
was composed of whiting, or whiting and size — 
employs d for whitewashing ceilings at the present 
day, and, when mixed with a colouring ingredient, 
to colour interior walls — or whether it was lime- 
white, that is, lime mixed up in water, now used 
eenerally for outside work, as areas, &e. Can 
A. A. give any particulars on this point ? Should 
mer have been used, hus it sufficient power 
to act as a disinfectant? Are not stables, wards, 
and other such places, limewhited and not white- 
washed ? Ifthis be correct, the churches could 





the for 
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hardly have been whitened for the reason sug- 
gested. ‘ ; . ‘ 7 

Looking into this subject some time since, I 
found many records existing of the use of white- 
wash in the thirteenth century : thus the Rolls of 
Henry III. show that “the Queen's chamber at 
the Tower was to have the walls whitewashed,” 
and embellished. ‘The next year the same cham- 
ber was to be again “ thoroughly whitened,” also 
the king’s chamber. Even the chapel of St. 
Catherine, in Nottingham Castle, was to be white- 
washed ; also the king’s and queen’s chapels at 
Guildford (‘Turner's Domestic Architecture). Ceil- 
ings in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
appear to have been “ whitelimed ;” as were walls, 
probably on the plastering, in Elizabeth's reign. 
“Whiting and colouring on plasterers’ work” was | 
largely done, down to at least as late as 1700 —a | 
fact which I conceive at once accounts for the 
extensive use made of it in our churches. Even | 
though woodwork was painted during that cen- 
tury (a custom apparently introduced in the 
reign of William and Mary, perhaps a Dutch 
custom), this whitewash or colouring continued 
for the best rooms not wainscoted; and has only 
lately been omitted for papering, in the attics of 
good houses. 

Sir Christopher Wren, in some remarks by him 
dated 1708, says: “ the churchwardens’ care may 
be defective in speedy mending drips; they 
usually whitewash the church, and set up their 
names,” &c. 
decoration merely. A custom carried out at | 
home could, with equal reason, be done in the 
church ; and when there applied, in the first in- 
stance to plastered walls, would soon be carried 
to the stonework, however ornamented, and to | 
woodwork, to be “all of a piece.” It may easily | 
be conceived that in those churches where this 
whitewash, being put on to obliterate “supersti- 
tious pictures,” when once applied, should have 
been continued at certain periods —hence the ac- 
cumulation of years in some buildings. 

This practice bas been greatly reprobated, not 
always with reason. Is a change taking place ? 
A journal has lately had some approving remarks | 
upon the judiciousness of “colouring” walls of 
churches “ with a single shade of colour,” the said 
colour being only a mild term for “ whitewashing | 
with a tint,” if such an expression be allowed. 


W. P. 





Churches were whitewashed long before the 
Plague. I have mislaid a transcript I made some | 
time since of a Sacrist Roll (of the monastery of 
St. Benet at Holme, Norfolk,) of the early part 
of the sixteenth century; but [ remember that, | 
in the “ Expn Ecctie,” there were items for white- 
washing (“ dealbacde,” I think, was the word), 
and for lime for the same work. To come to later 
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| 
| 
This would appear as if done for | 


(2"4 S. XIL Nov. 30, ’61, 


times: I was looking through a Visitation Book 


| (diocese of Norwich) of the year 1633, this morn- 


ing, and noticed that the churchwardens of several 
parishes had been cited for their churches not 
being decently whited. Amongst various defects, 
for which the churchwardens of South Elmham, 
St. Margaret, Suffolk, had been cited, was “ the 
church wanting whiting.” Joun L’Estranee, 





The practice of whitewashing churches is evi- 
dently of very old date. Professor Willis, in his 
Lecture on Peterborough Cathedral, mentioned a 
record of the “ dealbatio” of the retrochoir, and 
glazing of thirty windows by Robert de Lindsey, 
in 1190, J. W. 


TEMPLE FAMILY. 
(2™ S. xii. 30, 78, 136, 176, 359, 405.) 

As the communication of Z. in your last week's 
impression has reference chietly to the connection 
of this family with the Sheens, I beg to offer 
the following in elucidation of some remarks of 
previous correspondents not yet discussed. Peter 
Temple of Burton-Dassett and lord of the manor 


| of Stow had two sons, John of Stow (from whom 


maternally descend the present ducal house of 
Buckingham) and Anthony, father of Sir Wm. 
Temple, Knt., Secretary to Sir Philip Sidney, 
and afterwards to the Earl of Essex, at whose 
fall he retired into Ireland, became Provost of 
the University of Dublin, and died 1626, leaving 
(with daughters) two sons, the eldest of whom, 
Sir John, knighted by K. Charles L., one of the 
Privy Council and Master of Wills in Ireland, 
died 1677, having married Mary, daughter of 
Robt. Hammond of Chertsey, by whom he had, 
with other issue, 1. Sir Wm: ‘Temple, “ of Sheen,” 
(or Shene), created Bart. 1662, and on his decease 
in 1699 without surviving issue, the title became 
extinct. 2. Sir John, who was knighted by 
Charles IL, Speaker of the House of Commons 
in Ireland, and afterward Attorney-General. He 
retired to an estate he had bought at East Sheen in 
Surrey, and died there, March 10, 1704. His 


| second son Henry was created, in 1722, Baron 


Temple and Viscount Palmerston. A previous 
baronetcy in this family was conferred, by K. 


| James I. in 1611, on Sir Thomas Temple, who 


was eldest son of John ‘Temple of Stow (son of 
Peter Temple of Burton-Dassett), and whose 
great-grandson Sir Richard, -fourth Bart., was 
created by Geo. I. Viscount Cobham, at whose 
decease, in 1749, the baronetcy devolved on his 
next male heir, and is at present held by Sir 
Grenville John Temple, a minor, descended from 
a younger son of the second baronet, and great- 
great-grandson of Sir John Temple, eighth baronet 
(referred to p. 359), who was Consul-General to 
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the U. S. of America (having been appointed in 


1785), in which capacity he died Nov. 1798. ‘The 
arms of the Burton-Dassett family, as given in 
Burke’s Armory, are nearly identical with those 
borne by Temples of the present day—the tinc- 
tures being the same, except that of the bars, 
which are there given gules instead of sable. 


E.P.S., at page 176, assumes the Temples of 


Little Shepey, in Leicestershire, to be a distinct 
family,—supposed to be extinct in 1506, and also 


that the “ first proved ancestor of the Temples of 


Stow” was Peter of Burton-Dassett. From the 
account I possess the descent is lineally traced 
from Henry de Temple, “ Lord of Temple and 


Little Shepey in the reign of William the Con- | 


queror,” tenth in descent from whom, Nicholas 
(the eldest of three sons) was buried in the 
church of Great Shepey, having died without 
issue in 1506. His arms on the monument there 
are “ arg. on 2 bars sab. 6 martlets or.” Robert 
the second son was of “ Temple Hall, near Bos- 
worth, in the county of Leicester,” from whom 
descended Edmund, father of “Paul,” aged 
twenty-nine in 1619, and Peter of Temple, living 
1635. ‘Thomas, the youngest son, of Witney, co. 
Oxford, was grandfather of another Thomas, who 


439 
Worthies of England, that he had proved “ by a 
wager lost on the subject,” that the surviving 
widow of the first Baronet of Stow, Esther, 
daughter of Miles Sandys, of Latimers, — lived 
long enough to see “ 700 descended from her,” 
(“ far surpassing” the celebrated Mrs. Honey- 
wood) —“ the last of whom, the daughter of Sir 
Hlenry Gibbs of Hunnington, in Warwickshire, 
died in December, 1737, in extreme old age.” 
With reference to the closing paragraphs of Z.’s 
article, I beg to remark that Sir John Temple, 
Knt., Speaker in Ireland, appears to have had 
four sons, William, Henry, John, and another 
William, the first and last of whom djed young, 
—Henry was the first Viscount, and his brother 
John, although he had eleven children (of whom 
six died young) left no male issue, William, his 
only son, having predeceased his father in 1732, 
and from this fact, probably, Henry became heir 
to his brother, and thus inherited the property at 
Sheen, or more probably his son, as shown, held 
a reversion of it, as he died in 1740 (only two 
years after his marriage with the daughter of Sir 
John Barnard, Knt.), but twelve years ante- 


| eedent to his uncle John, who died at Moor Park 


married Alice, daughter and heir of John Herit- | 


age of ;Burton-Dassett, and was father of Robert 
of Witney and Peter, who ultimately became “ of 


Burton-Dassett,” and afterwards of Stow, where | 


“his posterity fixed their residence.” The arms 
of Peter and James ‘Temple, referred to p. 136., 
as being probably those of “ Temple of Bucks, 
Kent, and Leicestershire, granted in 1576,” were 
so borne, doubtless, as being descended* from a 
younger branch of the Temple family, and may 
have been granted to one of the line of Robert, 
younger brother of Nicholas of Great Shepey, 
who died s. p. in 1506, and the coat mentioned 
by E. P. S. (p. 176) as granted in 1569 to Peter 
Temple of Burton-Dassett (descended from the 
third son), may have been granted to mark that 
fact, though the original coat as borne by Nicholas, 
the eldest son, has been since assumed on the 
extinction of the male line. That it was usual in 
former times thus to distinguish younger sons on 
becoming heads of houses is well known, —in- 
stances of which may be seen in the variations of 
bearing by members of the Molyneux family, 
cited by Guillim (Kent's Ed. 1726, pp. 121, 122), 
and others could easily be adduced, no doubt, by 
your readers, in support of this opinion, being the 
“method taken, before the invention of modern 
differences.” ‘That the Temples were a numerous 
family may be gathered from the anecdote related 


of Dr. Fuller, and “ affirmed” by himself in his | 





_* T have assumed this to be the case, though without 
direct proof of the fact, — the occurrence of the name of 
Peter in the published accounts of the Temple family 
tending in some degree to confirm the assumption, 


in 1752. Henry W. S. Tayror. 


Southampton. 





Your valuable correspondent Z. (anté, p. 405), 
as well as Burke, give the name of Peter to the 
only son of Sir William Temple the diplomatist. 
According to the pedigree as printed in Memoirs 
of Sir William Temple, by the Right Hon. T. P. 
Courtenay, 2 vols. 8vo, 1836, he is called John. 
In vol. ii. p. 129, of the same work we also read 
that — 

“ After King William and Mary were actually placed 
on the throne, Sir William Temple permitted his son to 
accept the office of Secretary at War. Within a week 
afterwards he drowned himself in the Thames, leaving 
this writing behind him : — 

“ * My folly in undertaking what I was not able to per- 
form, has done the King and Kingdom a great deal of 
prejudice. 1 wish him all happiness, and abler servants 
than Joun Tener.’ 

“ The causes of this unhappy occurrence remain in ob- 
security. They are generally believed to have had no 
reference to the business of the War Office; but rather 
to have originated in an undertaking on the part of Mr. 
Temple to induce Lord Tyrconnel, James’s lieutenant in 
Ireland, to submit to King William, and especially in an 
engagement for the fidelity of a certain General Richard 
Hamilton, who, being employed to negotiate with Tyr- 
connel, betrayed the trust reposed in him.” 

oe 


«THE FAMOUSE HISTORIE” OF PETRONIUS 
MAXIMUS. 
(2™ S. xii. 324.) 
It surprises me that neither Mr. Crossiey nor 


the editor of “N. & Q.” should have thought of 
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referring to the volume of the Edinburgh Maga- | 


zine, immediately preceding 1821, in search of the 
“J.P.C™” Had this been done Mr. Cot- 
«l not have been troubled to give a public 
to the inference of his identity with 
the discoverer of the Fumouse Historie, since such 

reference would have shown with equal cer- 
tainty as his own denial, there must have 
been another person who, about the same time, 
wrote very much in the same style, and upon the 
same subjects as Mr. Collier, and whose initials 
were the same 

It is true that Mr. 
time the small work 


initials 
LIER ne 
contradiction 


that 


as his. 

Collier produced about this 
to which he alludes called 
The Poetical Decameron, and that although 
printed in London, it was “for Constable & Co.” 
of Edinburgh, who were also proprietors and pub- 
lishers of the Edinburgh Mayazine: but for that 
very reason they must have known the author of 
The De 2 well, and could not have been 
mistaken 1 they intimated to the readers of 
their magazine, that “J. P. C.,” their correspon- 
dent, in l J. r. 6 the author of The Poetical 
Decameron, were two different persons. This 
they did in the course of a laudatory review of 
the latter work, which appeared in the Edinburgh 


cameron 





wihecl 


Magazine for May, 1820, when they separate the 
two writers as follows, without however in any way 
uluding to the identity of their initials : — ; 

«. .. Aningenious contributor, who used to favour us 

th observations on the Historical Drama, written very 
much in the style of these volumes of Mr. Collier, has for 
ome time past been dumb, and, unless he again finds 
his speech, ¥ hall make use of this author as a substi- 
tute.” 

This threat would appear to have taken effect, 
since the following month another paper from 
“J. P. C.” appeared in their magazine. Now, 
unless we be lie ve that Messrs. Const ible « Co. 


were wilfully deceiving their readers, or that they 
themselves were deceived by Mr. Collier, which 
woul 1 be contr ary to his own express declarations 
in his note to the editor of “ N. & Q.” referred to 


at the head of this article, it is clear that not he, 
but the “J. P. C.” of the Edinburgh Magazine 
must have been the asserted discoverer of the 


Famouse Historie, about which Mr. Crossiey has 
so properly raised a question. E. B. C. 


AnD’ Portsn Pror 
print in Maleolm’s His- 
Art of Caricaturing, referred 


Caricatures or ARMADA 
(24 S. xii, 392.) The 
torical Sketch of the 
to by S. W. 
w is “ Invente 
Ipswich,” 
1621.” 

In Malcolm's print the subject is reversed and 
the following objects are introduced, viz. the dra- 
gon, fox, owl, and parrot on the corners of the 


“l by Samuell Ward, 


and “Imprinted at Amsterdam, Anno 


C., is not an exact copy of that which 
Preacher of | 


tent; the weapons on the top ; the cockatrice, just 
hatched, on the table before the e onspir: itors; the 

devil carrying the sealed instructions and con- 
iatine Faux to the cellar; the serpent and scor- 
pions crawling about the steps, and the 
ill-omen fluttering above. The print is decorated 
at the bottom with the royal arms (of James) 
within the garter, crowned. 

The original of Malcolm's print I have not 
seen. S. Ward's print has been elsewhere 
tated with more or less of accuracy. I have one, 
much smaller in size, where the whole of the 
Powder Plot is omitted, though the references to 
it are retained. 

I do not recollect any other caric 
the name of Samuell Ward. 


imi- 


ature bearing 
Epw. Hawkrns, 


CarTrain Cuotmonpetey (2™ S. xi. 354.)— 

I extract a passage from Collins's Peerage by 
Brydges (181: 2), in which will be found an answer 
- ‘the inquiry made by Dr. Doran respecting 

Captain Cholmondeley : — 

“ Robert Cholmond« ley » the second son, born on the 
Ist and baptized 28th November, 1727, w as some time an 
officer in the army; but preferring an ecclesiastical to a 
military life, he entered into He oly Orders; and beside 
the church livings of St. Andrew’s in Hertford and Her- 
tingfordbury, near that town, enjoyed the office of Audi- 
tor-General of his Majesty’s Revenues in America. He 
died June 6th, 1804. He married Marvy, daughter of 
Woffington, by whom he had issue three sons and 
four daughters.”—Vol. iv. p. 34 

What are the two or three “ very good fami- 
lies” alluded to by Dr. Doran, as having the Wof- 
fington blood carried into them by this marriage? 

Mevetss. 

Witi1aAmM SHacksrere oF Rowineton (2™ §, 
xii. 150.)—Before the time when the Shak cespeares 
first appeared at Stratford, there were three fami- 
lies of the name in that vicinity, viz. those of 
Wroxhall, Warwick, and Rowington : ‘all of whom, 
remarks Mr. Hunter, “may be traced back into 
the period of time when we are to seek for the 
poet's grandfather.” It is not known from which 
of the three families the immortal bard was de- 
scended. Of the Shakespeares of Rowington, 
Malone has collected and preserved many parti- 
culars. These notices have been extended by the 
late Mr. Hunter in his New Illustrations, §e. 
(vol. i. p. 14, ef seg.). Numerous documents re- 
specting them are preserved among the records 
lately removed from the Chapter House, West- 
minster ; and Mr. Halliwell cites other documents 
preserved at Carlton Ride and the Land Revenue 





Office. (See Life of Shakespeare, p. 5.) 
Epwarp F. Rimpavrt. 
Srr I. Newron’s Booxs (2" S. xii. 352.) —No 


one supposes that these books would have passed 
into the Conduitt family. The reason for thinking 
that the books went to Mrs. Conduitt, is, that the 
manuscripts certainly went to her, as all the world 
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knows. Iam afraid the books were disposed of, 
since there is no mention of any collection in the 
Portsmouth library ; and books are now and then 
sold which bear Newton's name in his own hand- 
One was sold last summer in the Libri 

A. De Morgan. 


writing. 


sale. 


Marcuavupp ap Cynan: Lorp or Anpercrevu (2"* 
S, xii. 290.) — His arms are: Gu. a Saracen’s 
head, erased proper, wreathed or. His house was 
Bryn Flenigli. He lived in the time of Rodri 
Maur, or Roderic the Great, King of the Britons, 
349. From him was descended Ednyfed Fychan, 
the greatest warrior of his day; who defeated 
Ranulph, Earl of Chester. From him were line- 
ally and paternally descended Henrys VII. and 
VILL, Edw. VI., and Queens Mary and Elizabeth. 
Ednydd Fychan was given by his prince, for his 
services, the following coat of arms: Gu. between 


three Englishmen’s heads couped ar., a chevron | 


ermine. 


Protheroe descended from Llowarch ap Bran, | 


9nd tribe of Wales. Arms. Ar. between three 
ravens proper, with an ermine in their bills, a 
chevron sa. E. C. 


Barons or THE Excueaqver (2™ S. xii. 346.) 
—The Court of Exchequer consists of a chief 
baron and four puisne barons created by patent. 
These Mr. Selden, in his Titles of Honour, con- 
jectures to have been anciently made out of such 
as were barons of the kingdom, or parliamentary 
barons, and thence to have derived their names. 
[his conjecture derives support from Bracton’s 
explanation of Magna Charta, cap. 14, which directs 
that earls and barons be amerced by their peers ; 
that is, says Bracton, by the Barons of the Exche- 
juer. ‘I he present Barons of the Exchequer are 
Lord Chief Baron Sir F. Pollock, and Barons 
Martin, Bramwell, Channell, and Wilde. 

A Cursitor Baron was an officer of the Court 
of Exchequer who adminstered the oath of all 
high sheriffs, under-sheriffs, bailiffs, auditors, re- 
ceivers, collectors, controllers, surveyors, and 
searchers of all the customs in England, and took 
the name of Cursitor, as I suppose, from the writs 
le curso. D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 

B. N. will find an answer to both his questions 
in my Judges of England: as to the Barons in 
vol. i. pp. 22, 94; and as to the Cursitor Barons, 
a full discussion in vol. vi. pp. 16—27. 

Epwarp Foss. 

Comprrotier, Etc. (2™ S. xii. 347.) —If H. 
C. F. turns to the “ Domestic Series” of the Re- 
cords lately published, for the years 1606, p. 312, 
and 1608, p. 404, he will find notices of his an- 


cestor Thomas Baldwin, who had the oflite of 


“Controller” granted to him “in the former year 
for life.” I have not a note as to when he died. 


The office of Controller or Comptroller of the 
Royal Works (from the Latin cor trarotulator) was 
to keep the counter roll of the building expenses, 
In the reign of Edward IIL. the salary was six- 
pence per diem (about 165d. per annum of modern 
money); it was double in the time of James I. 
his officer was next to the “Clerk of the Works,” 
who in later times became the “ Surveyor” and 
“ Surveyor-General.” Sir W. Chambers was the 
first Surveyor-General and Comptroller, about 
1782; and in 1815 the designation was superseded 
in the new Office of Works by the title of Assist- 
ant Surveyor-General and Cashier. During the 
later part of the medieval period this oflicer does 
not appear to have been more than a responsible 
clerk, in orders or otherwise; but later he was 
more or less acquainted with building operations, 
whilst still later, as shown above, the oflice was 
held by a professional man, surveyor, or architect. 
A further notice of the office will be found in the 
Architectural Publication Society's Dictionary of 
Architecture. : W. P. 


Mutitation or Serutcnrar Memortats (24 
S. xii. passim.) — The mutilation is not confined 
to England and English memorials, as may be 
gathered from the following extract from T. S. 
Muirs’s Old Church Architecture of Scotland (pub- 
lished April, 1861) :— 

“.... From repeated shiftings carelessly performed, 
and other easily-imagined causes resulting from the too 
frequently abandoned condition of the Highland Ai/, the 





slabs are many times found in a worn, fractured, and 
fragmentary state; but there seems no reason to believe 
that any of them have suffered in situ from deliberate 
misusage, if we except only an occ: nal instance of a 
stone being appropriated to distinguish some Celt of the 
present day claiming hereditary relationship with the 
chieftain in whose memory the stone was originally 
fashioned. Of this easy method of securing post-mortem 









renown, almost every ancient place of se ture in the 
Highlands can show examples. A stone Kilchoman, 
for instance, is coarsely re-dedicated to a* Colin Camp- 
bell, Sinderland, deceased, May, 1°33.’ At Kilmartin, a 
modern ‘ McTavish’ flourishes on the brisket of an an- 
cient warrior, whose own name is unrecorded; and, at 
the same place, a ‘ Peter Campbell, Esq.,’? mars a beau- 
tiful slab bearing a wheeled cross, and a two-handed 
sword on the left side of the stem ” (pp. 109-110). 
Curupert Bepe. 
Boccaccio (2"¢ §. xii. 349.)—There is a copy 
of Boceaccio’s I Casi de gli Huomini illustri, 1545 
(which jis the work inquired for by your corre- 
spondent Kappa), on sale at Mr. J. Kinsman’s, 
2, Chapel Street, Penzance. The price he asks is 
107. In a letter to me, written a few days ago, 
he says he has not been able to trace another 
copy, except one in the British Museum. 
Louisa Jutia NoRMAN. 
Wiri1aM Stropr (2 §. xii. 369)—I have not 
time, nor could I ask you for sufficient space, to 
answer fully your correspondent’s Queries. The 
confusion between the Strodes of Devon and 
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those of Somerset, is very great. 
(whom G. W. calls “ of Somerton,” and in which 
parish he or his relations certainly did possess 
yroperty), was born at Shepton Mallett in 1589. 

Te : acquired considerable property as a factor in 
Spain ; and on his return from that country, mar- 
ried Joanna, daughter and heiress of Edward 
Barnard of Downside. Ile purchased the manors 
of Barrington, Street, and Martock, and resided 
at the first named place. He was M. P. 
chester in 1640, and was buried at Barrington, 
20th December, 1666. He had six sons and three 
daughters, vize William, Edward, John, George, 
Essex, Barnard; Elizabeth, Jane, and Joanna. 
All these are mentioned in their father's will*, 
dated 10th June, 1665 ; except George, who per- 
haps died previously. William succeeded to 
Barrington, and died in February, 1694, having 
been thrice married. Edward was of Downside, 
and died in 1703, leaving issue. John resided at 
Odcombe, and was buried at Barrington 7th Feb. 
1704. Of the daughters, Elizabeth married at 
Barrington, 20th April, 1659, John Howe, son of 
George Howe, of Colebarwicke, Esq., a brother of 
Sir George Grubham Howe, Bart. This John 
settled at Somerton, and might have been ances- 
tor to the William How of whom your corre- 
spondent speaks. 

Wm. Howe — who I infer was son of John 
Howe and Elizabeth Strode—died 25th Feb 
1746, leaving property at Street, which he had 
purchased from the Strodes, to his son or sons, 
with remainder to his brother John Howe. Of 
the later descent of the Howes I know nothing, 
and of the Strodes too much to put upon paper. 

«Oe 

P.S. The authorities for the above statements 
are extracts from parish registers, wills, and other 
documents. also Wood's Athene Ozon, 
(Bliss’s edit.) ; Symonds’s Diary (p. 32); Collin- 
son's Hist of Somerset, &c. 


See 


Use or Latin 1x Pustic Documents (2" S, 
xii. 327, 375.) — It may be noticed that in Scot- 
land the proceedings of Courts of Justice were 
never recorded in Latin; but that language was 
used in all charters by the crown, and other 
crown writs; and also in all cases of service (as 
it is technically called) of heirs, till 1847; when 
its use was almost entirely abrogated, by different 
statutes passed that year, under the direction of 
the late Lord Rutherfurd, then Lord Advocate of 
Scotland. 

The great improvements effected at that time 
in the law, and practice of the law in Scotland, 
by these and other statutes, which were carried 
through by his Lordship, are universally allowed. 
It has been questioned, however (on a ground 
not alluded to by your correspondents), how far 
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the change I have specified was enpodions as the 

meaning ‘of words and phrases in a living language 

may come in course of time to vary, which ¢: in 

never happen in a dead one. ‘This remark at the 
same time is applicable to deeds only — such as 

charters — and not to the proceedings of Courts 

of Justice. G. 
Edinburgh, 


Curistoruer Monk (2" §. xii. 384.) — The 
following pedigree will give S. T. the information 
he requires as to the relationship between the 
Dukes of Albemarle and the Granville family : — 

Pedigre e of Monk and Granville. 


Exeter, Knt 
' 


Sir George Smythe, of Maydford, near 


“oe 
Sir Thomas Monk of Grace. 
Potheridge. 


| 
Elizabeth. =Sir Bevill Gran- 
ville. 


Nicholas, 
sishop of 
ereford. 


ro ary George, Duke of=Ann 
jould Albemarle. | Clarges. 


Susanna 


| 
Thomas. 
Payne, 


Christopher, 2nd Duke, 


! 
George, died young. 
died s. p. in 


Curwen Rawlinson of 
Cork 


! | 
Mary.=Arthur Fairwell. Elizabeth. 


Christopher Rawlinson. 

This Christopher Rawlinson was christened after 
his cousin and godfather the second Duke of Al- 
bemarle,“who left him the whole of his estates in 
the event of his surviving the Duchess; but he 
died of small-pox one month previous to the death 
of the Duchess, and the Albemarle estates were 
divided between Grace, Countess Granville, John, 
Ist Earl Gower, and Bernard Granville, of Cal- 
wich, Esq. (heir to his uncle George Granville, 


| Lord Lansdowne), the representatives of Sir 


| Bevill Granville 


and his wife Grace, aunt of 
George, Ist Duke of Albemarle. 
A GéneAcoeist. 

According to Hume, Morrice was a Devon- 
shire gentleman nearly related to Monk, who 
acted as envoy from Charles to him. Guizot 
confirms this, and speaks also of “Sir Richard 
Greenville, Monk's near relative.” 

I have endeavoured to get the report of the 
case Sherwin v. Clarges, but have not yet met 
with it. 

A search in Doctors’ Commons for the wills of 
Sir Thomas and Christopher Monk has been at- 
tended with equal ill success. If S, T. or any 
other gentleman can help me in this, or contri- 


| bute information relative to Sherwin or others 


which may lead to tracing out the descendants of 


Sir Thomas Monk, he will greatly oblige. W. W. 
“ Tur Queen or my Heart” (2 §, xii. 368.) 


— These verses will be found in a tedhe memoir 
of Shelley by Medwin, published perhaps fifteen 
years ago. I had the book, but have unfortu- 
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¥ ‘ . ©. . . 
nately lost it, or would send you a copy of the | (See the Zconographie Chrétienne of M. Didron, 


yerses. Medwin says they were written by Shel- 
ley; and they have, I believe, never been attri- 
buted to anyone else, 2. R. 


Virrace Jurtrs (2 S. xii. 292.) —Can the 
gentleman be thinking of Courts Leet and Baron ? 
The indictments (for obstructing water courses, 
neglecting to clean out ditches, &c.) are laid be- 
fore a jury, whose names are duly recorded by 
the steward of the Court. a 


Garpner Arms (2™ §, xii. 334.) — Will you 
allow me to correct an error respecting the Gardi- 
nrarms? ‘Those given at p. 334, distinguished 
by an anchor, appertain only to Alan, first Baron 
Gardner, and his descendants. Captain Allen 
Gardiner was of a different family. Robson 
gives above thirty different coats for various 
families of Gardener, Gardiner, and Gardner. 

Fike 

Lost Passace or Artstotie (2 S. xii. 6.) — 
Perhaps critical emendation may sometimes fix a 
passage upon the wrong author. I lately found 
what may illustrate the passage quoted by Sir G. 
C.Lewis. Walter Burley, who lived alittle before 
Fordun, has an absurd story about the death of 
Homer, which he says he gets from the book of 
Policratus ; an author with whom I have no ac- 
quaintance, nor the classical dictionaries either. 
One of the editors of Burley rejects Polycratus, 
and gives De Politico: had the others chosen to 
follow, Aristotle might have had this story also 
to answer for. A. De Morean. 


Ducuess or Berry (2" S. xii. 347.) — If Cito 
will refer to Sir John Froissart’s ever-entertaining 
Chronicles (Johnes’ translation, 2nd volume of 
Smith's illustrated edition) she will find abundance 
of biographical information concerning this most 
amiable princess. In so saying I am taking for 
granted that the duchess in question is the second 
wife of Jean Duke of Berry, Jeanne Countess of 
Boulogne. Of Jeanne of Armagnac, his first wife, 
and the mother of his children, there are not, to 
my knowledge, any particulars on record. 

ITIERMENTRUDE. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE Finst Person oF 
tHE Trinity (2°* S. xii. 348.) —An instance in 
wood carving occurs on one of the panels of the 


Part 11., on pp. 201, 232, of Miss Millington’s 
most beautiful English version.) a. F. D. Be 


In the year 1847 I saw in a niche over the door 


| of a Roman Catholic chapel in Kilkenny a figure 


| have no doubt it still remains there. 


| 


| 


sereen of King’s College Chapel, Camb. ; but the | 


face is one of majestic sternness, as befits the sub- 
ject, which, if I remember rightly, is the Expul- 
sion of the Rebel Angels. J. Eastwoop. 

The first person of the Blessed Trinity is fre- 
quently represented under a human form in me- 
dieeval sculpture. Sometimes he is habited in 
kingly robes, more frequently in Pontifical vest- 
ments. <A figure, clad in the latter manner, com- 


mences the series of statues which adorn the | 
enclosure of the choir of Notre Dame, at Chartres. j and from hence in course of time the term was 


about two feet high, carved in white marble, of a 
“venerable benevolent-looking old man,” with a 
small crucifix resting against his knees and a 
dove clinging to his breast. ‘This, I was informed 
by a person connected with the chapel, was a re- 
presentation of the Holy Trinity, and had been 
dug up in some ruins in the neighbourhood. I 
CEsTRIAN. 
Fis Penny, Fis Fer (2™ S. xii. 46.) — Is not 
this “ Feast Penny” carelessly pronounced? My 
fear that what seems to be the simplest solution, 
should be obscured by some inveterate philologist, 
induces me to risk this interpretation. 
Dovertas ALLPorT. 
Gorsucn (2 §. xii. 382.) — The Visitation of 
Lancashire, 1665, has not been printed. Gorsuch 
is the name of a place in the vicinity of Preston, 
in the Hundred of West Derby in that county, 
and the pedigree of Gorsuch was taken by the 
Heralds at Preston in 1665. J.R. 
Auctiongers’ Catatoeues (2" §, xii. 325.) — 
A file of these catalogues of property, sold at the 
*“ Auction Mart,” is to be seen there for a small 
fee. No doubt at Garraway’s a file of similar 
papers could be inspected. We ee 


Catvacamp (2™ §,. xi. 413; xii. 131.) —I beg 
to suggest for the consideration of Senex that 
much light might be thrown upon his researches 
respecting the sept Thorn, if any connection could 
be shown to exist between the ancient Norman 
family of Espinay St. Luc, and the house of Toeni. 

LuMeEN. 

Carpinat (2™ §S. xii. 305.) — A derivation 
different from either of those set forth by Dr. 
Trench, was propounded by the late Godfrey 
Higgins. I believe that it is to be found in his 
Isis Unveiled. I have not the work to refer to, 
and all that I know upon the subject I derived 
from conversation with the author upwards of 
thirty years ago. To the best of my recollection 
his theory was nearly as follows: —The esoteric 
doctrines of all the religions of the West are of 
Eastern origin. At a very remote period there 
came from Asia a sacerdotal body, by whom the 
system of tithes was introduced into Europe: 
with a view to the collection of these tithes, the 
country was measured or surveyed from certain 
points, which served as hinges or pivots, on which 
the system turned. Stonehenge was one of these, 
and hence its name. When the Romans over- 
spread the land, these hinges were termed car- 
dines, and those who presided over them cardinals ; 
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introduced into the ‘hierarchy of the Christian | 


church. 

If the above is not a correct statement of the 
views of Godfrey Higgins, I hope some of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” will have the goodness to 
set me right. P. S.C. 


IsaseL AND Exizaneru (2™ S. xii. 364.) — M. 
Egmont Vachin was not by any means so wrong 
as the writer in the Saturday Review (who “can- 
not see the slightest analogy between Jsabel and 
Elizabeth”) thought him, when he stated that 
the throne of England was for many years occu- 
pied, with much suecess, by Queen /sabel. 

The reviewer might have learnt, if not else- 
where, at any rate from your pages (1** S. i. 439, 
488) on the authority of Camden, and Mr. Thomas 
Duffus Hardy, that Isabel and Elizabeth are un- 
doubtedly only varying forms of the very same 
name, and were in ancient times used indifferently. 
The editors of the Biographie Universelle were so 
convinced of this that we find them thus referring 
from one to the other : — 

“Elisabeth v. Isabelle.” 
“Isabelle voy. Elisabeth.” 

The transformation of Elisabeth, Elisabetha, 
Elisabetta, Elisabella, Isabella, is at least as easy 
as the progress from Jacobus to James. 

C. Bryeuam., 

Newtons or Wuirsy (2™ S. xii. 237, 352.) — 
The pedigree of this family is thus given by 
Dugdale in his Visitation of York, dated “ Malton, 
28 Aug. 1665.” Arms, Sable, 3 pairs of shin bones 
argent, each pair in saltire, the sinister surmounted 
of the dexter, a martlet or for difference.* 








George Newton of Ruswarpe, in Whitby 
Strand < s 
} 
! 
Christopher Newton of Ruswarpe, died anno 1645 (ve 1 
} 
2. John New- 1. Isaac Newton of Rus . daughter of 
ton warpe, died circa ar cholas Bushell 
650) ot Ruswarpe. 
—_ 
2. John. Isaac Newt Elizabet 1. Elizabeth, 2. Ade 
of Bagdal ught wif f laide. 
i R of Gyles Nich 
w et WwW ener Fena of 
an S Aug of We- Fenay, in 
ur venho, in com. Ebor 
Essex 
Henry, « < Elizabeth, wt. | anni et 9 mens. 


- anno 1665 
C. J. R. 
A Yorxsnire Worp (2" §. xii. 365.) — The 
word alluded to is used amongst the country 
people of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derby- 
shire generally, but with the prefix “brown ;’ 
thus, when a nut is thoroughly ripe, and slips 
from the husk easily, it is called a “ brown 
leamer.” May not the etymology of the word 
be derived from the word “ leam” (Saxon leoma), 


* No proof made of these arms. 
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a flash of fire or lightning ?—thus the nut would 
spurt out of the husk when held between the 
finger and thumb; or perhaps better from the 
word “leam,” used as a hunting term, which then 
means a slip or leash, thus the mut would sdip out, 

XXX, 

LancAsnireE Names (2™ S. xii. 368.) —I1 cut 
the following from Mr. J. G. Bell’s Catalogue for 
Sept. last; it may be of service to your corre- 
spondent Hi. : — 

*“LAncAsuIreE DiALect, &c. — Etymologia Comitatus 
Lancastriensis, Etymology of Names of the Towns, Vil- 
lages, Hamlets, and other Places in the ¢ 
caster, compiled by R. J. Richardson, origi unpublished 
MS.—Lonkyshur Laygens—The Incontation 0’ Spirits wi’ 
Sam Bamforth i Boggart Hoyle Cloof, original unpublished 
MS., and other similar matters, neatly written by the late 
Mr. Richardson, All unpublished about 114 pages, folio, 
24s. 1852, &e, 

“The above curious and important MSS. are partly 
unfinished, and to a degree fragmentary, but show great 
depth of research.” 


ounty of Lan- 


J. C 

Puaenix Famiry (2"* §. xii. 109, 139, 177, 217, 
276, 316.) — In the List of Travelling Preachers 
for the Wesleyan Connexion contained in the 
Minutes of Conference for 1860, there appears one 
of the name of Isaac Pheenix. 

H. E. Wiexrssox. 

Tue American Stanparp (2™ S. xii. 338.)— 
On looking over a French work on flags of 1737, 
I find figures of several from which the American 
may have been derived forty years later : — 

1, The “pavillon de Nouvelle Angleterre en 
Amerique,” is azure on a canton arg., the red 
cross of St. George having a globe in the Ist 
quarter ; the colonial colour then, as your Guil- 
ford correspondent observes, was originally blue. 

2. A Dutch flag, “d’Enchuse en Nort Hol- 

lande,” seems to come near the Carolina flag of 
1776, for it bears thirteen stripes, yellow and 
red. 
3. “ Pavillon de Rangou de Division d’escadre” 
(English) bears thirteen stripes, red and white, 
with the St. George’s cross on a canton arg., very 
like the Boston flag of 1776. 

4, The E. I. C. flag of that day had nine stripes, 
red and white, with the canton as in No. 3. 

Cuessporoucu Harperrtontensis, B.A. 


Totnes, 


Sepan Greek Testament (2™ §, xii. 349.) — 
I have a copy of the Sedan Testament ; which, 
curiously enough, was presented to me many 
years ago by a Jew. It is, as described in your 
answer to your correspondent G. Riapore, printed 
at Sedan by John Jannon in 1628, and its size 1s 
four inches by two. Every line of the title-page 
is doubly underlined in red, and there is a red 
| border to every page. The number of pages 1s 
| 571. Itis strongly bound in black pig-skin, and 
has silver corners and clasps; with a silver plate 
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on each cover, on which is engraved two lilies; | 


one erect, and the other pointing downwards. 

I have also a very neat copy of the Elzevir 
Greek Testament, which bears date 1656. Though 
intended for a single volume of 703 pages, it has 
been for convenience bound in two volumes, the 
first including the Gospels only. 

While upon small volumes, I may mention that 
Ihave perhaps the smallest edition ever printed 
of the De Imitatione Christi, measuring only 
$ inches by 13. It was printed at Paris by 
Muguet, 1669. F. C. H. 

In the editorial reply to Mr. Rrapore’s Query 
itis stated that Jannon’s Greek Testament “ is the 
smallest ever print d.” its size being four inches 
by two. Pickering’s Greek Testament 
have been overlooked altogether, perhaps on ac- 
count of its still smaller proportions. I have a 
copy which measures, on the binding, 33 by 2 
inches. ‘Talking of the size of Greek Testaments, 
has any of larger size been published than that 
edited by Gregory, and printed at the Oxford 
University press in the time of Queen Anne? 

Cuessporoucn Harpertoniensis, B.A. 


seems to 


Totne 

Baskervitte (2™ §. xii. 304, 382.) — The 
“Gainsborough ” portrait of Baskerville (1 t §. 
y. 355), is stated (2™4 §. iii. 19), to be by Exteth, 
a pupil of Hogarth. 

Mr. Timmins would do well to refer to Laird’s 
Worcestershire, p. 245; and more especially to 
Chambers’s Biographical Illustrations of Worces- 
tershire, pp. 369 to 383, and p. 598. Noake’s 
Rambli r in Worcestershire (iii. 248), in mention- 
ing Baskerville’s birth, states that “he was born 
at Sion Hill ;” which is a mansion-house, beau- 
tifully and romantically situated in extensive 
grounds, in the parish of Wolverley. 

Among the “works” of Baskerville, is Mr. 
Timmins acquainted with Tyndal’s Sermon on 
Spilsbury, 1769, copies of which are rare ? I 
possess one, which is at your correspondent’s 
service. Curnueert Bene. 

On further inquiry, I find the copper-plate now 
in the possession of Mr. Sackett of this town, and 
described (2°¢ §. xii. 304) is the one to which 
Sir T. E. Winnincton refers. The note upon 
the wrapper of the plate, “ bought at Richard- 
son’s in London in 1813,” is in the handwriting 
of Dr. Prattinton, from whom the plate passed to 
the person from whom Mr. Sackett received it. 
Iam obliged by the other reference given by Mr. 
Winterton, and am informed by Mr. J. W. K. 
Eyton,F.S.A., that the Prattinton collections at the 
Society of Antiquaries do include some references 
to Baskerville. The various notes in “ N. & Q.” 
were already familiar to me, and any new ones 
will greatly oblige S. Timmins. 

Birmingham. 
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Kwave's Acre (2™ §. xii. 191, 273.) — Allow 
me to thank your correspondent Qa EEN’s GarR- 
pENS for his assistance in discovering the meaning 
of “ Knave’s Acre” mentioned by Dr. Stukeley, 
as the name of a spot near St. P iul’s. I am glad 
that he has a good word for the good doctor, 
whose Iter Curiosum greatly interested and amused 
me. I accept your corresp mdent’s interpreta- 
tion of the word knave; but may not Knave’ 
Acre have been a sobriquet of the space or streets 
nearly adjoining the west end of old St. Paul's? 
The cathedral itself and its neighbourhood were 
frequented, during the reigns of Elizabeth, James 
I., and Charles L., by traffickers, adventurers, and 
courtiers of various descriptions. Many of these 
would be accompanied by their servants, who, 
doubtless, would amuse their lingerings in sundry 
unedifying ways. How readily and justly we may 
well the spot wherein these literal 
“knaves" congregated might come to be nick- 
named Knave’s Acre. I submit this conjecture 
to better judgments, but, if well-founded, it would 
almost satisfy the problem; at all events, I do not 
think that Stukeley was hoaved in such a plain 
matter of fact. He lived for many years in Lon- 
don, was to a certain extent a man of the world, 
and must have known the place well. May I also 
remgrk that, although I accept your correspon- 
dent's explication of the word, which was the 
subject of ‘my Query, yet Iam unwilling to sur- 
render Stukeley entirely. I should be glad if 
some of your learned correspondents would exa- 
mine the authorities upon which Stukeley grounded 
his statements. ‘The words Navestoek, Kneb- 
worth, &c. &c. still remain to be explained. The 
British coins given in the Monumenta Historica 
Britannica contain some representations not un- 
like the Baal-canopy or kanaf, and the names of the 
chiefs Cunobelin (essentia or virtus Baali), and 
Camul (perfectio) may be considered (if I may 
be permitted to assume them as Pheenicjan words) 
as bearing upon Stukeley’s theory. All these 
points I leave to your correspondent, whose re- 
searches upon hero and idol-worship, will doubt- 
less be interesting, and elucidate many difliculties 
R. 


imagine 


’ 


May not this have been the “Broad Sanctuary’ 


of St. Paul’s, where the thieves, burglars, and 

other knaves of the time fled for shelter from the 

oflicers of justice ? fe & 
Poets’ Corner. 


Curtovs Recoveries or Turnes Lost (2" 5. 
xii. 344.) Some years before the drainage of 
the Haarlemmer-meir, a lake, whigh for its ex- 


tension almost merited the name of a sweet-water- 
sea — Mr. Van Notten, a gentlemen living in 
Amsterdam, happened to be one of a party on a 
fishing excursion upon that lake, then justly re- 
nowned for its beautiful perch, the well-known 
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chief ingredient of a Dutch waterzoodje. By some 
accident or another Mr. Van Notten chanced to 
drop his ring, which fell into the water, and, 
though according to the cabin-boy's logic in the 
sailor's anecdote, things, whose whereabout we 
hnow, are not lost, the untoward loser deemed the 
ornament gone for ever. 
yore, his luck had not deserted him. 


But, like Polyeuctes of 
Several | 


years had elapsed, and the drainage of the lake | 


was‘ proceeding fast, when all at once Mr. Van 
Notten was apprized, as by hap, that a ring had 
been found in the now reclaimed grounds. Though 
very doubtful as to the possibility of its being 
his lost property, my informant thought he might 
as well inquire, and, before leaving home, pro- 
vided himself with an impression of his arms in 
sealing wax, to prove, if required, the identity of 
the seal. And hardly had he presented this proof 
to the gentleman, in whose keeping the ring was, 
before he heard the welcome reply, — “Sir, I do 
not want any further proof: there is the ring: it 
is your own.” 
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the Dane were two different persons. Situate as 
Iam I cannot afford you better authority than 
Dunlop's History of Fiction, 1814, vol. i. p. 362, 
where a story is told of Roland, Olivier, and Ogier 
journeying together. At p. 374, the romance of 
the latter is given at considerable length. Ariosto 
mentions him often, once, as I remember, as — 
“ Fuor che I’ elmo, che fu del Re Mambrino, 
Che porta Uggier Danese Paladino. 

But your correspondent’s Query is, I submit, 
very valuable. What help had Charlemagne from 
foreign countries? If my memory serves me, 
Roland (Orlando), and Olivier were Frenchmen ; 
Rinaldo, Ruggiero, and Ricciardetto Italians; 
Astolfo, an Englishman; Gano il Traditore, no 
one will acknowledge. Can any of your readers 
give the names of the other Paladins correctly 
(the different romances vary so), and the countries 
they came from? It might throw much light on 
the traditionary testimony your correspondent 


| asks for. 


My father used to puzzle us with the anecdote 


of a gentleman who, having lost his ring in town, 
found it again, lying upon the ground in the 
country. The case was thus :—Whilst visiting 
his stables at Amsterdam, he had dropt it into 
the horse-dung, which, for hot-house purposes, 
was afterwards transported to his villa, where, by 


its glitter, the lost one suddenly attracted his | 


wondering eyes. L 
vicissitudes, no one else had discovered it ! 
Joun I. van Lennep. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht, Nov. 11, 1861. 


Mayrorss (2™ §. xii. 11.) —In the village of 
Barwick, seven miles from Leeds, there is a may- 
pole. It stands by the remains of an old cross in 
the middle of the village, and is taken down, re- 
painted, and repaired every third year, or renewed 
if necessary. It has a name on the top. At Whit- 
suntide it is decorated with four huge garlands of 
flowers and ribbons, no longer on May-day as 
formerly. F. J. H 


Ireton ; A Poem (2S. xii. 326.) —I possess 
a copy of this poem, published by Ridgway, 1827. 
The author is Thomas Bailey, the father of the 
author of Festus. He wasa native of Nottingham, 
but in no way a descendant of the Ireton family. 
In an elaborate Preface he says: — 

“ The following Poem was suggested by an excursion 
one afternoon to Attenburrow, a village on the banks of 
the Trent, about five miles south-west of Nottingham, 
the birth-place of the well-known republican GENERAL 
IReTOoN.” 

It is a poem destitute of literary merit, but is 
written in great admiration of its hero. ye 


Octer THe Dane: THE Patapins or CuarRre- 
MAGNE (2"¢ S. xii. 368.)—I think your corre- 
spondent is not quite right. Olivier and Ogier 


How strange, that in all its 


Poets’ Corner. 


Batpo: Scuitrer (2" §. xii. 209, 317.) —The 
lines are translated from Lucian : — 


Siva pév, aidnp, Kai viysevos Eotw, 
Kai ras rodaypwv evpnueitw. 
"[8e mpds OvpeAas KAcvoxapns 
Baiver daipwv, oxiurwre Baow ornpiopern. 
Xaipors paxdpwv TroAvtpaotarn, 
Kai ois mporoAots tAaos EABois, 
"Oppare hardpe, Soins 5 movors Avow wdxetav, 
Tais & eiapivars pats. 
Tragopodagra, |, 129—135, ed. Bipout, x. 9%. 


I have the Solatium Podagricorum, Monachii, 


| 12°, 1661, in which there is nothing resembling 





the above; but, as Brunet mentions the Opera 
Poetica Omnia of Baldus, in eight vols. 8vo, Mona- 
chii, 1729, it is not unlikely that Baldus may have 
translated from Lucian, and Schiller from him. 
H. B, €. 
U. U. Club. 


ENTHUSIASM IN FAVOUR or THamppen (2"*S. 
xii. 232, 277.) — The following is the quotation 
asked for by your correspondent, from Claren- 
don’s Hist. of the Rebellion, Oxford edit. 1705, 
vol. i. p. 381: — 

“ As soon as the citizens and mariners were discharged, 
some Buckinghamshire men, who were said to be at the 
door with a petition, and had indeed waited upon the 
triumph, with a train of several thousand men, were 
called in; who delivered their petition in the name of 
the inhabitants of the county of Buckingham, and said 
it was brought to the town by about six thousand men.” 


C. M. L. 


First Stream Vesset to America (2S, xii. 
365.) — A querist in the Navorsher (vol. v. p. 
280), vindicates the honour of the first voyage by 
steam from Europe to America in favour of his 
Netherlands Majesty’s steamer “ Curagao,” com- 
mander Lieutenant J. W. Mott, and says this 
vessel arrived at Paramaribo on May 24th, 1827. 
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Already at that time (he continues) the clear- 
sighted genius of the Dutch King William I. had 
foreseen the greater usefulness of this new mode 
of communication between a mother-country and 
its colonies. 

Another correspondent, a Mr. M. of Fijenoord, 
copies a passage from Bennet Woodcroft’s Origin 
and Progress of Steam Navigation, &c. (London, 
1848), to the following purport : — 

“The first steam vessel, which crossed the Atlantic, 
was the ‘Savannah,’ built and equipped at New York. 
This vessel proceeded ia 1819 from New York to Liver- 
pol, without stopping at any intermediate port; she 
then went to St. Petersburgh, touching at Copenhagen, 
and subsequently recrossed the Atlantic.” — See the 
Navorscher, vol. vi. p. 86. 

I see my tremulous hand has played me two 
tricks in my communication on p. 376: “ Van 
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| the Romance dialects it is the nearest to the 
Latin; hence it was held by Raynouard that the 
others (French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, &c.) 
had all (from 600-900 a.p.) passed through the 
Provencal form of speech before they became 
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| what they now are. This view is, however, incor- 


Benningen” ought to read Van Beuningen, and | 


The same hand now offers 
Joun H. van LEnNeEr. 


“Qudaar,” Ondaan. 
its best apologies. 


Saanpy (24 S. xii. 250.)—The term “ shandy,” 
or shanny, as a synonym for shallow, is not pecu- 
liar to Yorkshire: it belongs also to Kent, e. g. 
“Smith told me so and so.” “ Which Smith ?” 
“Why Shanny Smith.” “Oh! it’s like one of 


hie at 10 ” 
us SLOrICS, 


“Progress” is making sad havoc with many of 


our most emphatic provincialisms. The fine old 
Hogarthian type of parish beadle is well nigh 
extinct; and with it has gone out the name of 
*Bang-beggar,” by which he was always known 
inmy boyhood. Snob,” too, is but a poor sub- 
stitute for the very picturesque term of “ flutter- 
grub” —a figure borrowed, I presume, from the 
female vapourer-moth, or that of the silkworm, 
and admirably significant when applied to an ill- 
bred pretentious fellow, who would rise in the 
world but cannot. Dovuctias ALLrort. 


Lenco Mounnino (2" §. xii. 38].) — Gnarus 
seems to think Mandon Oriental. Mantuk is the 
present Bengali word for frog (Afendak, Hindi- 
stini), which comes from the Sanskrit Mandiha. 
A class of people in India seem to have been 
termed frog-voiced. ‘Thus, those who handed 
down one text of the Rig-veda, were termed Mén- 
diikiyanas, and the mode of utterance peculiar to 
this body was taught in the Mdndiki-siksha. 
Méndiki-putra and Mcndéhkdyani-putra are men- 
tioned in the Satapatha-brihmana as teachers 
who handed down the sacred texts. Méndiikeya 
is quoted in the Sakala-pratisakhya as a gramma- 
rian; and the Méndiéhkya-upanishad is a philoso- 
phieal work read at the present day in Bengal. 
All these are derivatives of mandiha, a frog. 

But I do not understand what your correspon- 
dent intends by asking if the Provence language 
be Oriental. It is as Oriental (and no more) as 


| rect; for all can be proved to be independent of 
each other. we Es 
Conpate (2 §. xii. 347.) — In reply to your 
correspondent Mr. E. W. Crayrore, conddte is 
explained by Whitaker, in his His. of Manchester, 
to express conda te, the principal abode. W. 


Portraits oF Joun Bunyan (2" S. xii. 68.) 
— There is a portrait, said to be one of John 
Bunyan, in the hall of Peter-house, Cambridge. 
What was his connection with that College ? 

G. W. M. 





Hliscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Selections from the Writings of Join Ruskin, M.A. 
Oxford. (Smith & Elder.) 

Amidst much that is paradoxical, much that is even 
contradictory, in the writings of Mr. Ruskin, there is so 
vast an amount of what is good and improving — such a 
thorough appreciation of the beautiful, and so constant 
an endeavour to instil into his readers a conviction of 
the holy alliance ever existing being the truthful and 
the beautiful — that any endeavour to bring those writ- 
ings within the reach of the many, to whom, owing to 
their price and extent they have hitherto been compara- 
tively unknown, is a measure worthy of hearty commen- 
dation. ‘The present volume, to the publication of which 
Mr. Ruskin has tacitly consented, contains a selection of 
the more striking passages from the Modern Painters ; 
Seven Lamps of Architecture ; Stones of Venice; Lectures 
on Architecture and Painting; and the other writings of 
Mr. Ruskin which have won for him the reputation of 
an original thinker, and a most eloquent and discerning 
critic. The work will, we trust, be widely read: for it is 
one well calculated to make its reader better, as well as 
wiser. 

An Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, Devotional, Doc- 
trinal, and Practical; with Four Preliminary Disserta- 
tations, and an Appendix of Extracts Srom Writers on the 
Prayer for Daily Use. By the Rev.W.H. Karslake, Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. (Parkers: Oxford 
and London.) 

The above expanded title describes very fairly the 
nature of this volume, originally delivered as a series of 
lectures in the chapel of Merton College: it is thought- 
fully, scholarly, and religiously written. But it deserves 
notice rather for the carefulness of its compilation, than 
for any originality of treatment which it exhibits. A 
dissertation on the origin of the Lord’s Prayer, compar- 
ing it with the ancient Jewish forms of prayer, is the 
most interesting feature of the volume. 

Spiritual Conceits, extracted from the Writings of the 
Fathers, the Old English Poets, &c., and illustrated hy W. 
Harry Rogers. (Griffith & Farran.) 

When one considers how great has been the popu- 
larity which books of emblems have enjoyed in this 
country, it is certainly remarkable that so few attempts 


the rest of the Indo-Germanic languages. Of all | have been made in modern days to furnish the public 
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with works of this description. It has been reserved for 
the author of the hundred Emblems of a Christian Life, 
mprised in the present volume, and who is 

time the artist, to present to modern readers 
ulated to rival the ancient models. Mr. Rogers 
ith deep relig ling, a quaint 

fancy, and a re iil; and he tells us that he has, 
in the present volume, endeavoured to as far as 
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PrRoLOGUES AND Epttocurs.—At- 
making rm a Collection of Westmins- 
» Epi ind Epigrams. These Verses, 
from their connection with the history of the School, 
and the to remarkable persons and inci- 
lents of in which they appeared, may pos- 
merely for Old Westminsters, but 

» Latin Composition, or the distine- 

f Public Schoo Dr. Goodenough, 
Wells, entert the design of publishing 
He obtained the MSS. of Dodd, Smed- 
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have h your of four years, 
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a Selection of “Declamation’ 
from the MSS. of Dr. Vincent and Dr. ge, and from 
the Collection of Epigrams in the custody of the Under 
Master. The volume will be printed at the Clarendon 
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Press, and may contain from 275 to 300 pages. The cost, 
will not exceed twelve shillings. Any Old Westminster 
who can in any way assist in the work, or who are will. 
ing to become subscribers for copies, are requested to send 
their names to one of the following addresses: — James 
Mure, Esq., 20, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, Lon- 
don, W.; Rev. Henry Bows, Lathbury, Newport Pag. 
nell; Rey. C. B. Scorr, 15, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
S.W. 

fue Socrery ANTIQUARIES. — Many of our readeg 
may be glad to be reminded that at the meeting og 
rhursday, the 12th of December, there will be a Special 
Exhibition of Early Printed Books. Some very beauti- 
ful specimens from the library of William Tite, Esq, 
M.P., have been already sent in, and a very interesting 
ollection will no doubt be gathered together. 
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